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ELIHU GRANT 


On the 2nd of November a fine and good man departed this life, on: 
whose interest in and aid to numerous worthy institutions and peopl 
will never be fully known, even to those who knew him best. In late May 
Dr. Grant was operated on for a tumor of the brain. He began a suc- 
cessful recovery, but a blood clot soon developed from which he never 
recovered; for five months he lay in a state of coma. With his passing 
the Schools have lost another good friend and generous supporter. 

Ordained as a Methodist minister in 1900, he began his academic career 
as superintendent of American Friends’ Schools in Ramallah and Jeru- 
salem (1901-1904). Returning to this country, he served as Professor of 
Biblical Literature, first at Smith College between 1907 and 1917, and 
then at Haverford College from 1917 until his retirement in 1938 (having 
joined the Society of Friends in 1911). Three books were the direct 
result of ‘his teaching interests: The Orient in Bible Times (1920); The 
Bible as Literature (1914), of which he was co-author with I. F. Wood: 
and The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible (1938) 
of which he was the editor. 

One of his life-long interests was the life of the Palestinian fellahin. 
concern and love for whom began with his close association with them in 
the Friends’ Schools. Three of his books are witness of this interest: The 
Peasantry of Palestine: the Life, Manners and Customs of the Village 
(1907), The People of Palestine (1921), and Palestine Today (1938) 
Yet the extent of his interest in the Arab cause went far beyond the 
publication of these books, and many Arab leaders and peasants will 
long remember him. At his death he was president of the American 
Friends of the Arabs. 

His interest in archaeology was stimulated by the same early asso 
ciation with Palestine, when Macalister was carrying on his energetic 
excavations at Gezer. For several years he was the American representa- 
tive of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Between 1928 and 1933 he 
directed four campaigns of excavations at ‘Ain Shems (Beth-shemesh), 
assisted in the first two campaigns by Fisher and in the fourth by Rowe. 
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The preliminary reports of his discoveries were published promptly: 
Beth-shemesh (1929); Ain Shems Excavations, Part I (1931), Part II 
(1932), and Part III under the title Rumeileh, the name of the tell 
(1934). It was the writer’s privilege to be associated with him in the 
publication of the definitive reports, Parts IV and V, in 1938 and 1939. 
Ine result of these excavations is the Haverford Archaeological Museum, 
which contains the most complete collection of Palestinian pottery in 
\merica. Several institutions are now profiting by loan collections from 
this Museum under a policy inaugurated by its founder. 

Dr. Grant was a shy, retiring personality, and for this reason not 
ilways understood by his associates and friends. Yet a more sincere and 
levoted man of good will has rarely walked this earth. He was one in 
whom the quality of mercy was not strained, and whose charity issued 
n numerous directions unknown to all but the recipients. 


G. Ernest WRriGHT. 


The news of Elihu Grant’s death came as a-shock to all his many 
friends and admirers. I had known him for over twenty-five years, and 
had often been his guest or his host in this country and in Palestine. 
During the years in which we were both excavating in southern Palestine, 
it was a constant source of pleasure and instruction to visit his chantier 
at Beth-shemesh. There was -lways something interesting to examine: 
new pottery, complex stratification, a tablet in Ugaritic cuneiform, an 
ostracon containing the longest inscription in the Canaanite alphabet 
from the Bronze Age that has yet been found. ... His never-failing 
sympathy with his Arab workmen and neighbors contrasted pleasingly 
with the indifference of some other archaeologists. On many occasions 
he was of service to me, always in kindly, unobtrusive ways. It was 
accordingly an unusual pleasure to reciprocate in helping him to organize 
the excavation at Beth-shemesh, in planning the Haverford Symposium 
with him, and so forth. 

The passing of Dr. Grant is sad news for all friends of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, with which he had been associated for 
many years in various capacities. From 1929 to 1934 he was professor 
(in an honorary capacity) at the School in Jerusalem; from 1935 to 1938 
he was trustee of the Schools. In 1937-38 he was annual professor at 
the School in Baghdad. He was also a life member of the Schools. 


W. F. Avsricat. 


Of the work and publications of Elihu Grant others have written. 
is mine to express a tribute of appreciation for the friends at Haverford 
among whom he lived and labored. With the passing of this good man 
we have lost a noble friend and a worthy colleague. His memory lives 
on because of his spiritual influence in college and community. His 
students admired him for his broad learning, his beautiful facility of 
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expression, his deep and genuine. sincerity and his inspiring teaching. 
Many of them found in him a wise and sympathetic friend, and numbers 
of his students have kept in touch with him for many years after leaving 
college. 

So high and uncompromising were his ideals of achievement, of values 
of justice in human relationships, that he suffered keenly in the presence 
of anything that fell short of the ideal. 

He had a primary interest in people, which showed itself in all his 
associations and activities wherever he moved. In his work as directo 
of the American Friends Schools at Ramallah, his gentle friendliness won 
a warm response from the humble folk whom he loved and championed 
Even in his archaeological work this human interest was present, for h¢ 
felt that he was coming close to an understanding of the living people’s 
life when he could reconstruct the life of their forebears in the distant past 

His name will always be indissolubly associated with Beth-shemesh and 
the Haverford Expeditions. Two memorials of that enterprise he left 
behind him: the Beth Shemesh Museum at Haverford and his archaeo- 
logical volumes, which constitute the first complete publication of any 
recent Palestinian excavation. 

Joun W. Fuicur. 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
To the Trustees of the Schools: 


GENTLEMEN, 


Following the practice inaugurated last year, I shall deal in this report 
with the calendar year now ending instead of the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 

We have had so many losses by death during the past few years, and 
the membership of our Board has consequently changed so rapidly, that 
one is especially thankful not to be compelled to report for the past yea 
any deaths among the members of our Board or staff. One truste: 
Mr. Edward Warburg, has found it necessary to resign, having joined 
the nation’s armed forces, and his place has not yet been filled, but much 
as we regret losing his help for the present, that is a sacrifice an) 
organization must expect to be called upon to make in these times. 

Two good friends and former members of this Board have been taken 
from us during the year. Professor George A. Barton had been for man) 
years Director of our Baghdad School and for an even longer term our 
Treasurer. He was also one of the first Directors of the Jerusalem Schoo! 
Professor Elihu Grant not only served us for some years as a Trusté 
but was also one of our Life Members, went out as Annual Professo1 
of our Baghdad School one year, and was closely associated with our 
work in Palestine. Several years ago we published his Haverford Sym- 
posium on Archaeology and the Bible, which is still in considerab! 
demand. In the person of Sir Flinders Petrie we lost this year another 
close friend of our organization, though he had no official connection 
with it. 
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In spite of being now in the war ourselves, it is fortunately not neces- 
-ary to report, as it was last year, that our archaeological work in the 
ld is suspended. The resumption of Dr. Glueck’s archaeological survey 

‘ Transjordan, with the approval of our government and the cooperation 
of the Smithsonian Institution, is most gratifying. The many readers 
of Dr. Glueck’s fascinating news-letters know that the results of this 
part of the survey will be comparable in importance with the discoveries 
made in previous campaigns. 

Meanwhile, under the capable management of Mrs. Pommerantz, our 
buildings in Jerusalem continue to be in use on a self-supporting basis. 
What has happened to similar institutions in other countries makes us 
realize how extraordinarily fortunate we have been. May the service 
we render be worthy of our good fortune! 

Dr. Engberg, whose appointment as Director of the Jerusalem School 
expires at the end of the current fiscal year, has been granted leave of 
absence by the Executive Committee in order to take advantage of an 
opening in a quite different kind of work. We congratulate him on the 
opportunity even while we miss his efficient assistance in the home office 
and regret that his archaeological training and experience are for the 
present unfruitful. We appreciate also his repeatedly demonstrated 
devotion to our work and interests, and we know that the same fine 
spirit and ability will be manifested in any work he undertakes. 

The Baghdad School has not conducted any work in the field this year. 
Study and publication of the voluminous results of excavation in other 
years must be for the present our major concern in this part of our work, 
and there is still much to be done. We are fortunate in having our library 
and equipment at Baghdad under the competent care of the Antiquities 
Department of Iraq. During the year a substantial sum was realized 
from the sale of some of our field equipment. 

The war has not thus far seriously affected our publications. Sales and 
subscriptions hold up remarkably well, including even subscriptions from 
other lands. The publication of the Annual has fallen somewhat behind 
schedule, but the double volume XXI-XXII is in press and will soon 
appear. The Butuetin and the Biblical Archaeologist continue to render 
efficiently their distinctive services. Two or three special projects in 
publication are under way. 

Our financial position, as shown by the Treasurer’s Report, is quite 
satisfactory under the circumstances. While a few institutions are finding 
it hard to maintain their membership in our corporation, and the difficult 
situation into which higher education in general has been brought by 
the present emergency gives us considerable cause for misgiving about 
the future, our membership dues have been coming in thus far with 
gratifying regularity. This year we have also begun to receive the full 
income from the Nies Estate, the settlement of which was reported a 
year ago. Unfortunately the income is not yet sufficient to cover the 
cost of securing it. 

Thoroughly aware how remote our work is from the immediate de- 
mands of the war-effort, yet as profoundly convinced as ever of its 

ilue for the cultural and spiritual life of mankind, we are grateful for 
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the possibility of keeping it at as high a level as has been maintaine 
this year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mrar Burrows, 
President. 


New Haven, 
December 2, 1942. 


REPORT OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jeru 
salem, for the annual report of the President and Trustees of the America 
Schools of Oriental Research: 

Upon my arrival at the School at the end of April, 1942, I found ever; 
thing in good order. Mrs. Pommerantz had been managing the busines 
affairs of the School in an excellent fashion, and had been keeping th 
School library and the library of the British School of Archaeology in 
good order. Few books have arrived during the past year, and the same 
is true with regard to periodicals. Such new publications as have arrived 
have been eagerly read by the scholars who still frequent our library. 

When I left the School in July, 1940, to return to America, leaving 
Dr. Fisher in charge, I had not expected to return so soon, and then in 
order to resume the management of the School until its new Director 
could come out to Jerusalem. Dr. Fisher’s sudden death has left a void 
in the field of scholarship, which cannot be easily filled. With my return 
to Jerusalem, the American School of Oriental Research began again, 
so to speak, officially to function, although up till the end of the academic 
year in June 1942, there were no resident Fellows from America. Interest 
in scientific activity in our fields of study is as keen as ever in this part 
of the world, whenever it is possible to engage in such work. Naturally, 
the needs and distractions of the war come before everything. The School 
is able to serve in this latter respect by making available to the public 
its dormitory facilities. Every room is occupied, and in practically every 
instance by some official, or member of an official’s family, or by army 
officers. 

Living conditions in Palestine are, everything considered, very good, 
in spite of the fact that so much of the foodstuffs consumed here was 
formerly imported and must still partly be imported. There are rather 
severe restrictions on sugar and similar necessities, but there is thus fa 
a sufficiency for all. Comparatively speaking, Palestine is very well of 
indeed, and is in a much better position than one might imagine fron 
afar. I am certain that on the whole we eat better in Palestine than 
most countries so near the war zone. Prices have risen considerably, bu 
the government has taken steps to check their rise, and for many esse 
tial commodities has introduced a strict rationing system, which w 
probably become more widespread as the war continues. 

The population of Palestine is of good heart. Dangers have loom: 
and at times an invasion has seemed imminent, but at the moment 
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riting all immediate threat to the Holy Land from conquest by the 
| arbarians seems to have been averted. It is a pleasure to reside in a 

alestine that since the outbreak of the war has been free of the tragic 

sturbances that gave it no peace during the immediately preceding 
years. 
' The School buildings and grounds are in excellent condition. Mrs. 
ommerantz has given much attention to the development of the garden 
end to the raising of an increased amount of vegetables. Our small 
orchard produced fairly plentifully this summer, and ought next year 
to give a good yield. Repairs have been carried out in the buildings 
whenever necessary. A reserve supply of water is constantly maintained 
in our cisterns. The School owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Albright for, 
among other things, seeing to it that two large cisterns were dug when 
the buildings were erected. 

It has been possible since my return to continue energetically the 
School’s archaeological explorations of Transjordan, this year with the 
cooperation of the Smithsonian Institution. The joint Schools-Smithsonian 
expedition has now reached the northern boundary of Transjordan in 
places, which means that the goal of the complete archaeological explora- 
tion of Transjordan is in sight. We continue this work of peace in times 
of war, with the prayer that those who race towards the horizons of 
tomorrow will yet find time to pause and read understandingly from the 
record of the past. 

For faithful labor cheerfully performed under sometimes trying cireum- 
stances, the Schoo! owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Pommerantz, and to 
the entire servant staff, headed by Shukri Odeh. The government au- 
thorities of Palestine and Transjordan have, as ever, been extraordinarily 
helpful to the School. The British Resident of Transjordan, Mr. A. S. 
Kirkbride, the Officer Commanding the Arab Legion, Lt. Col. J. B. 
Glubb, and Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities, have been especially helpful. Without the 
unending aid accorded the School by Mr. Harding, in particular, our 
work in Transjordan could not be accomplished. His continuous and 
delightful hospitality whenever I have stayed in Amman, the possibility 
of discussing with this keen archaeologist the results of the survey, his 
sending of a member of the Antiquities Department, Rashid Hamid, with 
me on the various trips, make us greatly and gratefully indebted to him. 
Above all, I am thankful to the people of Transjordan, high and low, 
rich and poor, whose unfailing kindness and eager hospitality have made 
it possible to undertake and continue the School’s work in their country. 


NELSON GLUECK, 
Field Director, American Schools of Oriental Research. 


Jerusalem, Sept. 11, 1942. 
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LIST OF GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY IN JERUSALEM 
July 1st 1941-June 30th 1942 


AUTHOR TITLE PRESENTED By 
American Jewish 
Historical Soc. . Publications, No. 35...................+-6-..-AJHS 
Adler, Cyrus ..I Have Considered the Days..............06224 Author 
Albright, W. F _An Indexed Bibliography of the Writings of...ASOR 
From the Stone Age to Christianity...........ASOR 
Burrows, M .. What Mean these Stones?....................-ASOR 
Dunand, M ..‘ Spatule de Bronze,” Pamphlet 
“Stéle Araméene,” Pamphlet................./ Author 
Fitzgerald, G. M..4 6th cent. Monastery at Beth Shan Univ. Museum, 
Philadelphia 
Glueck, N . The Other Side of the Jordan..................4 ASOR 
Hebrew Union 
College -Annual, Vol. XIV 
Moore, E. W .Neo-Babylonian Documents in the Univ. 
Michigan Collection Univ. of Michig: 
Saller, S. O. F. M..The Memorial of Moses on Mt. Nebo, 2 vols....Author 
Smithsonian Inst..Annual Report 1938 Smithson. Inst. 
Van Ingen, W....Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris.......... Univ. of Michig: 
Youtie, H. C. and 
Pearl, O .. Tax Rolls from Karanis, Part II Univ. of Michig: 


List of Exchanges 
Ecochard, M. and Institut Frang¢ai 
LeCoeur, (¢ Les Bains de Damas, I de Damas 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 1 


CONDENSED CASH STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1942 


Income Received. 
Contributions for: 
SN og ce at os ly lee ies Sd $1,262.54 


UCONN CORT cn os oo aaien Kin Vane uaa aay eee 6,004.26 
-—————__ $7,266.80 


5,300.00 
1,000.00 
1,413.22 


5,021.01 


Corporation Dues 

Sale of Books 

Sale of Excavation Equipment 

Appropriated from Reserve 

Income from Investments: 
General Endowment $13,532. 
Jastrow Memorial 52.78 
James B. Nies Fund 
John P. Peters Memorial 


Schofield Fund 
16,540.89 


$36,541.92 


1 The proof of this report has been checked by our auditors, Wheeler, Crosbie & Co., 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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openses. 


Administration Expenses: 
MME a hc ig se i bac ag etn ach Aiea is ones $5,344.00 
Assistant Treasurer’s Fee 1,199.98 
Audit Fee 50.00 
Special Grant. . 850.00 
Legal Cost Re Estate 
General Expenses 


e Annual (650 copies Volume 20) 
1400 copies 83 
1300 ri 84 
1400 " 85 
1400 Ks 86 


Publication Account: 


Printing Burrows 
Stones ” 


THE BULLETIN 


Volume “What Mean These 


Salary Professor of Archaeology 
Jerusalem School Maintenance 


Excavation at Tell-el-Kheleifeh Account 


Increase in General Corporate Account for the year 
1941-1942 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 
Assets. 


Re——-touhidet to Cheek <i. oi iied sob eck wie idee wae es 
Awaiting Investment 
Held in Reserve 


Advance to Summer Institute 
Investments 

Furnishings and Equipment (Jerusalem) 
Buildings (Including Tablets) 

Real Estate in Jerusalem 


Liabilities. 
Principal of Endowment Funds: 


General Endowment 
Jastrow Memorial 

Helen W. Moulton Memorial 
John P, Peters Memorial 
Edward Robinson Fund 
Schofield Fund 

Anne E. Stodder Fund 
James B. Nies Estate 


General Corporate Account 
(Net Worth over Endowment) 


$12,473.27 
1,551.13 


859.69 


2,025.60 
225.00 
5,024.24 
293.41 


30, 1942 


$25,733.57 
1,954.98 
22,478.99 


$318,762.36 
1,279.77 
3,067.34 
533.16 
18,722.05 
500.75 
3,500.00 
1,917.59 


$22,452.34 


$14,089.58 


$50,167.54 
500.00 
346,328.04 
4,601.46 
69,432.00 
27,181.93 


$498,210.97 


$348,283.02 
52,666.63 


22,478.99 


74,782.33 


$498,210.97 
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THE OLDEST LITERARY CATALOGUE 


A SUMERIAN LIST OF LITERARY COMPOSITIONS COMPILED 
ABOUT 2000 B.C. 


SAMUEL N. KRAMER 


Sumerian literature consists of epics and myths, hymns and lament: 
tions, proverbs and “wisdom” compositions. The extant epic tales « 
Sumer deal largely with the feats and exploits of the heroes Enmerka: 
Lugalbanda, and Gilgamesh, and with those of the god Ninurta and « 
the goddess Inanna. Of the extant Sumerian myths, several deal wit 
the organization of the universe and the establishment of civilizatior 
and involve the creation of numerous cultural deities as well as th 
creation of man. Other myths are concerned with the Nether World an 
with such varied subjects as the journeys of Enki and Sin to Nippur t 
obtain from Enlil blessings for their city; the marriage of the god Marti 
to the daughter of Numushda of Kazallu; several “Tammuz” myth 
whose basic significance still eludes us. 

Sumerian hymns may be divided into two classes, royal and divine 
To judge from the available material, the majority of the divine hymns 
are those addressed to the gods Enlil, Enki, Sin, Utu and Ninurta, and 
to the goddesses Inanna and Bau. But occasional hymns are addressed 
to other male deities such as An, Ishkur, Martu, Nusku, and the under 
world deities Nergal, Ninazu and Ningishzida, as well as to such fema!: 
deities as Ninmah, Nanshe, Nidaba, Ninmar and Ninkasi. Perhaps to 
be included among the divine hymns are the “ temple ” hymns; two such 
compositions are now available. One is concerned with Ninhursag’s 
temple at Kesh. The other is a collection of temple hymns: a long com 
position of more than 450 lines consisting of 41 brief hymns varying in 
length from 7 to 23 lines dedicated to all the more important temples 
and shrines of Sumer and Accad. As for the royal hymns, a large part 
of the extant material is devoted to Shulgi; already large portions of at 
least four different Shulgi hymns can be restored. Ur-Nammu, Shu-Sin 
and Ibi-Sin, all of the Third Dynasty of Ur, are also represented. The 
remaining royal hymns are primarily those of the Isin Dynasty; repr: 
sented are largely Ishbi-Irra, Shu-ilishu, Idin-Dagan, Ishme-Dagan, 
Libit-Ishtar, and Ur-Ninurta.* 

Turning to the lamentations, one large composition lamenting the 
destruction of Ur has already been almost completely restored and pub 
lished (Assyriological Studies No. 12 of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago) and another, dealing with the destruction of 
Nippur and its restoration, is in the process of being reconstructed. In 
addition it is now possible to reconstruct large parts of a lamentation 
over the destruction of Sumer and Accad, and of one that may at prese1 
be best described as belonging to the type of “the weeping mother 
also part of a second lamentation over the destruction of Ur. Final 


* [According to my chronology (see below in this number) Ur-Ninurta reign 
18134-1837 B. c.—W. F. A.] 
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we now have the greater part of a composition which laments a calamity 
hat befell the city of Agade during the reign of Naram-Sin. 

As for Sumerian “ wisdom ” literature—it is not uninteresting to note 
hat until very recently, except for some proverb material, practically 
.othing was known or understood of this branch of Sumerian literary 
ctivity—it is now seen to have consisted of at least the following types 
f compositions: —1. Collections of proverbs: in the University Museum 
here are still about sixty unpublished proverb pieces (the great majority 
re small fragments but some are well preserved tablets already copied 
y me) which, together with the material already published, will furnish 

fairly representative cross-section of Sumerian proverb literature. 
2. Collections of wisdom paragraphs of various lengths. 3. Fables, such 
as “ The Bird and the Fish,” “ The Tree and the Reed,” “ The Pickax 
and the Plow,” “Silver and Bronze.” 4. Didactic compositions of con- 
siderable length among which are several edubba or “ tablet-house ” 
types which elaborate in one form or another upon the advantages of 
learning the scribal art. 

To sum up, then, we are now in a position to reconstruct a large part 
of the texts of a group of Sumerian literary compositions whose contents 
furnish an excellent cross-section of Sumerian literature as created and 
developed in the last half of the third and the very beginning of the 
second millenium B.C. The source material consists largely of approxi- 
mately 3000 Sumerian tablets and fragments inscribed in the early post- 
Sumerian period. More than 2000 of these were excavated by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at Nippur at the close of the last century; except 
for a small number that have found their way to the University of Jena, 
these are now located in the Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul 
and in the University Museum at Philadelphia. To date only about one 
quarter of this Nippur literary material has been published; it is this 
unfortunate fact which is largely responsible for the past failure of 
cuneiform scholars to apprehend adequately the nature of the contents 
of Sumerian literature. And it is the utilization by the writer of much 
of this unpublished material in Istanbul and Philadelphia which is 
making possible the gradual restoration of the Sumerian literary com- 
positions described in the preceding paragraphs. 

Let us examine for a moment the problem of dating. The tablets them- 
selves, to judge from the script as well as from internal evidence, were 
inscribed in the early post-Sumerian period, that is, the period following 
immediately upon the fall of the Third Dynasty of Ur. Just as a rough 
point of reference, therefore, the actual writing of the tablets may be 
dated approximately 2000 B.C. As for the composition of their contents, 
to judge from the large group devoted to the kings of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, much of it actually took place in that “ Neo-Sumerian ” period 
cating approximately from 2150-2050 B.C.” Moreover, an analysis of 

he contents of the hymns inscribed on the Gudea Cylinders which date 
from approximately 2250 B. C., and of the myth inscribed on an archaic 
vlinder from Nippur (published by George A. Barton in his Miscel- 


» [These dates must probably be reduced by about 70 years, according to the 
idence of the Khorsabad List, on which see below.—W. F. A.] 
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laneous Babylonian Inscriptions (No. 1), which to judge from the script 
lates considerably earlier than the Gudea Cylinders, clearly indicates 
hat not a little Sumerian literary material had been composed and 
inscribed several centuries earlier. Finally an analysis of the religious 
concepts as revealed in the building and dedicatory inscriptions of the 
lassical Sumerian period, roughly 2600-2400 B.C., leads to the very 
ame conclusion. In short we are amply justified in concluding that 
though almost all our available Sumerian literary tablets actually date 


Fig. 2. Obverse and reverse of “ Catalogue of Literary Texts ” 
from approximately 2000 B.C., a large part of the written literature of 
the Sumerians was created and developed in the latter half of the third 
millennium B.C. 

Be that as it may, the fact is that by approximately 2000 B. C., a large 
number of Sumerian literary compositions of all types were current in 
the temple schools of Sumer; these were inscribed on tablets of different 
sizes and shapes which had to be handled, stored, and cared for. A priori, 
therefore, it seemed reasonable to expect that at least some of the scribes 
in charge of the tablets in the temple or royal “tablet house,” would 
find it convenient to note and list the titles of this or that group of 
literary compositions for purposes of reference and filing; that is, they 
would catalogue by title one or another group of compositions for any 
of the numerous practical needs involved in the process of storing the 
tablets, if for no more abstract reasons. It is the contents of just such 
a literary catalogue recently identified by me among the unpublished 
Nippur literary tablets in the University Museum that I have the 
pleasure of publishing and analyzing in this study. 
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The tablet, bearing the museum number 29. 15. 155, is in almost perfec 
condition; it is quite small, only 24 inches in length and 14 inches in 
width. Small as it is, the scribe, by dividing each side into two column 
and by using a minute script, succeeded in cataloguing the titles of 6: 
literary compositions. The first 40 titles he divided into groups of 1 
by ruling a dividing line between Nos. 10 and 11, 20 and 21, 30 anc 
$1, 40 and 41. The remaining 22 titles he divided into two groups, th: 
first consisting of 9 and the second of 18 titles. And what is mosi 
interesting, at least 21 of the titles which this ancient scribe of approxi 
mately 2000 B.C. listed in his catalogue. are of compositions whose text 
we now actually have in large part as written down by himself and hi 
colleagues. Needless to say we may have large portions of the texts of 
good many more compositions whose titles are listed in this catalogu: 
But since the title of a Sumerian composition consisted of all or par 
of the first line of the composition, there is no way of knowing the title 
of numerous compositions whose texts we have in large part but whos 
first lines are broken away. 

Following is a line by line transliteration of our catalogue; a descriptiv: 
English title follows the Sumerian titles of those compositions which w« 
are in a position to identify: 


1. lugal-me-en a-ta (Sulgihymn)* 4. nin-me-sdr-ra (Hymn to Inan 
2. lugal-mi-dug,-ga = (Libit-IStar na) * 
hymn) ” 5. 4en-lil-sti-du-é (Enlil hymn?) 
3. en-e nig-du;-e (Myth: “Crea- 6. é3-nun-e (Hymn to the tempk 
tion of the Pickax ”)* of Ninhursag in KeS) ° 


1 Entire first line reads: lugal-me-en Sa-ta ur-sag-me-en, “King am I; from the 
womb a hero am I.” The composition is a self-laudatory Sulgi hymn consisting of 
102 lines which can be restored almost completely from 11 duplicates; cf. JAOS 54 
415 where Kish 70, 77 are to be added. The poem begins with a list of Sulgi’s 
epithets and concludes with what seems to be his description of a journey to Nippur 
in the midst of a severe storm and flood, a journey undertaken to spread his name 
and fame over Sumer and “all the lands.” 

?Entire first line reads: lugal-mi-dug,-ga §da-ta numun-zi-me-en, “A venerated 
king, from the womb an enduring seed am I.” The composition is a self-laudator; 
Libit-IStar hymn consisting of 106 lines which are almost completely restorable; 
ef. JAOS 54: 415 where the duplicates BIN, Nos. 24-5 and PBS XII, No. 35 ar 
to be added. (Note that the signs NU, IM, MU in the first line of the last named 
text are a miscopy for numun-zi; in the first line of TRS 48, too, some miscopy 
is involved between the signs NUMUN and ME.) 

* Entire line reads: en-e nig-du,-e pa na-an-ga-am-mi-in-é, “ The Lord, that whi 
is appropriate verily he caused to appear ” (for the reading’ pa of the sign PA in th 
compound Pa—, cf. Falkenstein, ZA 45: 174, note 2). Cf. for this composition SL 
(Kramer, Sumerian Literature, in PAPS 85: 293-323) 322, No. 9 and JAOS 60 
239, note 15. 

*Entire line reads: nin-me-sdr-ra u,-dalla-é-a, “ Queen of all the divine decrees, 
bright-shining light.” Cf. for this composition JAOS 60: 249, note 48; our catalogue 
in rendering the title follows the text of PBS X, 4, No. 3 and not that of ibid. No. 4 

5 Of this composition we have as yet only a small fragment, SEM 116, whic 
happens to have the beginning of its first line preserved (note that it inserts -a 
between -du- and -é) ; to judge from the few extant lines the composition may be : 
hymn to Enlil. 

* Entire line reads: é§-nun-e é8-nun-e é-ta nam-ta-é, “ The eénun, the e&nun (ep 
thet of Enlil) has brought forth (kingship) from the house (the Ekur).” Thi 
comp< sition consisting of 150 lines is now practically complete; ef. SEM 7 an 
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7. uri-a (Epic tale: “ Gilgame§, 


. n-nin-me-hus-a 


Enkidu, and the Nether 
World ”?)? 
(Epic tale: 


“Tnanna and Entiki”)*® 


. é-us-hus-an-ki 
. en-e kur-li-ti-la-sé (Epic tale: 


“Gilgames and Huwawa ”)* 


|. §ul-mé-ka 
. li-kin-gi,-a-ag (Epic tale: “ Gil- 


games and Agga ”)?° 


3. gud-dam-si-sd ** 


. NI-a-lum-lum 


». bur-su-ma-gal 
6. ha-mu-é-ni 


7. hur-sag-an-ki-bi-da 


(Myth: 
Lahar and ASnan”) *” 


8. sag-ki-gid-da (Agade lament) ** 


. tur-me-nun-e 


. edin-i-lu-NIG-u 

. Us-T1-a 

. Us-ri-a 

. uru na-nam™ 

. nin-me-zi-da 

. Uru na-nam 

. e-95ql-e-78ql-e 

. lugal-e mu-ni nig-du;e 
. u,-UL-ri-ta 14 

. ki-?-gal-e 

. an-ni nam-nir-gal 

. gis-gi a-na ....un-dé ** 
. Us-gis-gi-kug-ta 

. tur-ra-na 


(Lamentation over 
the destruction of Ur)" 
(Lamentation 
over the destructions of Nip- 
pur) 16 


JAOS 54: 417 for details. The University Museum still has approximately 10 
unpublished fragments of this composition. Note that there were at least two 
other compositions beginning with the complex é8-nun-e; cf. line 47 of the Uni- 
versity Museum tablet and lines 36-7 of the Louvre tablet, to one of which the 
former probably corresponds. 

‘This is probably the first complex of the epic tale “ Gilgame’, Enkidu, and the 
Nether World ”; for details cf. SL 321, No. 6 and JAOS 60: 246, note 40. Note that 
there were at least two other compositions beginning with u,-ri-a; cf. lines 20-1. 

® For details cf. SL 321, No. 9; the texts involved are PBS X, 4, No. 9; STVC 
42, 90; SEM 103, 106-7, 109; PBS XII, 47; 4 unpublished fragments in the Museum 
of the Ancient Orient and 2 in the University Museum. 

® Entire line reads: en-e kur-li-ti-la-8é gestug-ga-ni na-an-gub, “The lord (Gil- 
games) towards the mountain of the ever-living man set his mind”; for details ef. 
SL 321, No. 5 and JAOS 60: 245, note 36. 

‘© Entire line reads: li-kin-gi,-a-ag-ga-dumu-en-me-bara-gi,-e-si, “ The messengers 
of Agga, the son of Enmebaragiesi (arrived at Erech before Gilgames’).” For details 
ef. SL 321, No. 4; the text is based on the four published pieces, PBS X, 2, No. 5; 
SRT 38; SEM 29; BJRL 19: 369-72; and two unpublished bits. The scribe breaks 
off his title in the middle of the word ag-ga. 

't Perhaps this is the title of the composition to which the “ Guddam ’ 
ment HGT, No. 26 belongs. 

12 The entire first complex reads bur-sag-an-ki-bi-da-ke, (cf. line 11 of the Louvre 
tablet); the seribe breaks off in the middle of the complex. For the contents of 
this composition ef. SL 322, No. 5 and especially SRT 25-32 and SEM 4; in addi- 

ion to the published material there listed, 7 unpublished fragments are now 
available, 3 from Istanbul and 4 from Philadelphia. 

18 Entire line reads: sag-ki-gid-da-4en-lil-la ke,, “ Because of the wrath of Enlil”; 
for details ef. JAOS 60: 225, note 4. 

88 Note that there were at least two compositions beginning with uru na-nam; 

line 24. 

1* Note the erasure between the signs UL and RI. 

‘4@ This line corresponds to line 54 of the Louvre tablet; however, to judge from 

e traces, there may be some divergence of reading in the broken parts of the line. 

** For a practically complete reconstruction of this text together with a trans- 

tion and commentary, cf. AS, No. 12 of the Oriental Institute of the University 

Chicago. 

‘6Entire line reads: tir-me-nun-e (variant -na, ef. line 28 of Louvre tablet) 
-La-di-a-bi, “Its (Nippur’s) stable built by princely decree.” The first portion of 
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34. u,-Su-bala ag-dé (Sumer la- 48. uru-gud-hus 
ment) ** 49. é-u,-nir (Collection of temple 
35. wru-me-zi-da hymns) *2 
36. w.-hus-ki-en-gi-ra 50. me-sé-am i-du-dé-en (“ Edub- 
37. us-hus-an-tir-ra ba ” composition) *” 
38. u,-UL-an-ki-ta 51. gd-nu ki-mu-se 
89. lugal-ban-da (Epictale: “Lugal- 52. gd-nu ga(?)-na ga-ab-di-di-en 
banda,and Enmerkar ”) ** dé-en 
40. sig,-kur-suba-ta 53. u,-UL-engur-ra (?) (Instruc 
41. an-gal-ta ki-gal-sé, (Myth: “In- tions of a farmer to his son) * 
anna’s Descent to the Nether 54. me-ta-am am-.... 
World ”) #° 55. me-ta-am am-di-di-? 
42. en-mah-di-an-ki 56. eme(?)-KU(?)-e .... 
43. %én-bar-ra gurun-na ”° 57. a-na-am d-dg-ga 
44. in-nin-me-gal-gal-la 58. i-bi-u,-da 
45. u,-gal-ug-an-na (Hymn to In- 59. egir-dub-me-ka 
anna) ?°* 60. én (?) -tar (2) -li-lil-la 
46. en-gal-men-gur-ru-mu-ta 61. dim-ma-ni us-a-mi 
47. é3-nun-e 62. a-dig-ga-gur-ra 


4 
5 


After recognizing and deciphering the contents of the Nippur catalogu: 
in the University Museum I decided to look through all the published 


this composition consists of a lament over the destruction of Nippur while its latte 
half eulogizes the delivery of the city and its restoration by IS8me-Dagan; ef. STV 

5. The published texts are PBS X, 4, No. 1; SRT 40, 50; STVC, Nos. 66-8; TRS, 
No. 15; two additional pieces have been copied by me in Istanbul. 

17 Entire line reads: u, su-bala ag-dé GIS-HUR ku,-lam-e-dé, “To pervert thi 
day, to destroy the (divine) plans.” Only a small part of this composition is pre 
served; it describes the desolation of Sumer after the defeat of Ibi-Sin by the 
Elamites (cf. JAOS 60: 236, note 8, where SEM should be STVC). 

18 For description of contents, cf. SL 321, No. 2. For a complete list of pub 
lished texts, cf. SEM 1 (note also the additional duplicates pointed out by Falken 
stein in OLZ 40: 224-6—additional fragments are now available, 5 from Philadelphia 
and 1 from Istanbul). 

7° For a complete reconstruction of the extant text with translation and com 
mentary, cf. SL 296-314. Note the erroneous variant -ta for 8é in line 34 of th 
Louvre tablet. 

2° For the reading of the sign LI as én in the word %LI-bar, cf. SL 313, note 1) 

208 This Inanna hymn is characterized by a constantly repeated two-line refraii 
beginning with the words nin-me-sdr-ra and nin-é-gal-la; cf. JAOS 60: 240, not 
17 (the number 90 is a misprint and is to be eliminated). 

*1This is a long composition of more than 450 lines consisting of brief hymns 
to all the more important temples and shrines of Sumer and Accad; when ful 
reconstructed and trustworthily translated, its contents will prove to be a maj 
source for the study of Sumerian religion. A detailed analysis of the texts, pu 
lished and unpublished, which are available for the reconstruction of this compos 
tion will appear in the introduction to my volume of Sumerian literary texts fror 
the Museum of the Ancient Orient in Istanbul which will appear in the near future. 

*2The entire line reads dumu-é-dub-ba-a u,-ul-la-am me-8é i-du-dé-en; for detai 
cf. JAOS 60: 247, note 43. Note the interesting fact that our scribe has chosen in 
this one instance the last part of the line for his title instead of the first part. 

23 Entire line reads: u,-UL engur-ra dumu-ni-ir na mu-[na-ri]” .. . the farm: 
ins[tructed] his son.” This composition consists of 108 lines and is didactic 
character; it contains the instructions proffered by a farmer to his son in matte? 
of agriculture. The major part of its text can be restored from OECT, Pls. 32-5 
SEM 42; there are 4 unpublished texts,2 from Istanbul and 2 from Philadelphia. 
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Sumerian literary material to see if a similar tablet, the nature of its 
ontents unrecognized, had not already been published. Sure enough, 
in searching through De Genouillac’s Textes Religieux Sumériens 1 found 
‘hat the Louvre tablet AO 5393 (No. 28), described by its copyist as 
2 hymn in honor of Gimil (sic!) -Sin, king of Ur, is actually a catalogue 
‘orresponding in large part to our University Museum tablet.** The 
Couvre tablet, larger than the Philadelphia piece, is also divided into 
yur columns. What is most unusual, however, is the fact that the 
number of lines inscribed on the last two columns is considerably less 
than that inscribed on the first two columns; thus it has 23 lines * in 
the first column, 24 lines in the second column, only 7 lines in the third 
column, and 14 lines in the fourth column. The Louvre tablet therefore 
catalogues 68 titles while the University Museum tablet catalogues 62 
titles. Of the former’s 68 titles, 43 are identical with those of the latter, 
although the order frequently varies. The Louvre tablet, therefore, has 
25 titles that are not on the University Museum tablet, while the latter 
has 19 titles that are not on the Louvre tablet. All in all our two cata- 
logues together list the titles of 87 literary compositions. Moreover, 
among the 25 titles listed in the Louvre catalogue but omitted from the 
Nippur catalogue, 7 are of compositions whose texts we now have in 
large part; thus bringing up the total of identifiable titles to 28. 

Following is a line by line transliteration of the Louvre catalogue; the 
numerals following the titles indicate the corresponding line on the Uni- 
versity Museum catalogue: 


1. [lugal-me-en sa-ta| (1) . hur-sag-an-ki-bi (!) -da (!) - 


2, [lugal-mi-dug,-ga] (2) Kee,(!) (17) 2" 
3. [en-e nig-du,-e| (3) . sag-ki-gid-da (18) 


4. |nin-me-sar-ra| (4) . edin-i-lu-NIG-w (19) 
5. [4en-lil-si-du-s|é (5) - erica (!) (20) 

u,-ri-a(!) (21) *° 
, . e-7ql-e-al-e (25) 
[us-ri}-a (!) (7) . lugal-e mu-ni nig-du,-sé (26) ?7 
- in-nin-me-[yus-a(!) (8) : lugal-u,-me-lém-bi-nir-gal (Epic 
. 6-uy-hus-an-ki (9) tale, “ The Feats and Exploits 
. en-e kur (!) -li-ti-la-sé (10) of Ninurta ” *°) 


0. 
}. [é8-nun]-e (6) 


** Indeed to judge from the orthography, the Louvre tablet, whose provenance is 
unknown since it was acquired from a dealer, may have been written by the same 
scribe who compiled the Nippur catalogue in the University Museum. 

°° De Genouilllae gives 21 as the number of lines in the first column. However, 
since the tablet is broken at the top and since the indications are that the first 10 
titles in the Louvre tablet were identical with those in the University Museum 
piece, it seems more than likely that De Genouillac has misjudged the size of the 
broken portion of the first column. 

*5a Cf. note 12. 

°° Note the MiN sign at the end of this line (it is missing on the corresponding 
line in the University Museum tablet) ; possibly it is intended to indicate explicitly 
that this is another composition beginning with 1,-ri-a. 

*? Note the variant -e for -8é in the University Museum tablet. 

*8 Cf. SL 321, No. 7 and JAOS 60: 239, note 13; the form lugal-e (for lugal) 
which is found in the later versions of this title seems to be a grammatical 
orruption. 
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. € na-nam 

. u-UL-ri-ta (27) 

. ki-?-gal-e (28) 

. us-UL-an-ki-ta (38) 

. [lugal-ban]|-da (39) 

. [uru-gu|d-hus (48) 

. [sigs|-kur-suba-ta (40) 

. tur-ra-na (32) 

. tir-me-nun-na (33) 

. uru-me-zi-da (35) 

. us-Su-bala(!) ag-dé (34) 

. an-ni nam-nir-gal (29) 

. 6-Ug-nir (49) 

. en-|mah|-di-an-ki (42) 

. an-gal-ta ki-gal-ta (41) *° 

. in-nin-m|e-g|al-gal-la (44) 

. é8-nun-e sag na-an-il-ta (47) 
. é-nun-e é-kur-ta-é (!?) -a(!) *° 
. §ul-me-ka (11) *? 

. NI-a(!) -lum-lum (14) ** 

. nin-me-zi-da (23) 

. m-nin-sa-dib-ra 

. en-gal-me-gur-ru-mu-ta (46) ** 
. en-e an-ki-a 


298 


“The Return of Ninurta to 
Nippur ”) ** 


. an-ta-é-a-ra (Hymn to Inan- 


na) *° 


. li-lug nam-mah-dingir-ri-e (Col- 


lection of proverbs) ** 
. .-me-a (!) -an-na ** 


. nin-dingir-zu (?) -ur 

. ha-mu-é-ni(!) (16) 

. Us-gis-gi-kug-ta (31) 

. Us-gal-ug-an-na (45) 

. Us-hus-[an]|-ur-ra (37) 

. Us-|hus-ki|-en-gi-ra (36) 

. gis-gi a-na ...g& mu-un-de 


(30) 38 


. %u-Izuen-lugal-en-gaba-gal 

. Sul-an-gal *° 

. é-bi-ta 

. é€-an-mi 

. 4en-lil-dirig-? 

. [ni|n-me-lam-zu (Hymn to Nini- 


sinna) *° 


. *nin-lil-nin-dingir-ri-e-ne-ke , 
. Ien-lil-li an-ki-bi-da 
. €(?) mu-bi-gim (Sulgi composi- 


. an-gim-dim-ma_ (Epic _ tale: tion) ** 


2° Cf. note 19. 

2° Either this or the following line may correspond to line 47 of the University 
Museum tablet. 

8° Cf. perhaps the first line of STVC 34 and note that in the second line of this 
text which, except for the introductory words proleibly repeats verbatim the first 
line, the sign RA is a miscopy for TA. 

51 Note the variant -mé- in the University Museum tablet. 

82 Between the signs NJ and A there is probably an erasure. Note the indentation 
of the line (if the copy is correct) ; what purpose does it intend to serve? 

88 Note the variant -men- for -me- in the University Museum tablet. 

** Cf, SL 321, No. 8. 

85 Cf. SRT, No. 1 where the first line is probably to be restored to read: [an-ta-¢ 
a-ra an-ta-é-a-ra] silim-ma ga-na-ab-bi-en, “To her who rises above, to her wh 
rises above, let me utter ‘ peace’”; ef. the second line where the complex nu-u,-gig 
probably takes the place of the first an-ta-é-a-ra. For this magnificent hymn noted 
for its description of the New Year hieros gamos, cf. the references in STVC 5. 

86 Cf. in all probability the first line of STVC, No. 1: li-lu, nam-mah-dingir-ra-na 
zi-de-é§-86 hé-im-me, “ Let man everlastingly utter the exaltation of his god.” 

87 Instead of the inexplicable indentation of the copy, it is probable that the 
initial sign (URU?) is destroyed. 

38 Cf, note 14a. 

3° Cf. perhaps the first line of TRS 34, a composition exalting the achievements 
of Libit-IStar. 

4° Cf. first line of SEM 100. 

41 Cf. probably the first line of No. 79 of my forthcoming Sumerian Literary Tests 
from Nippur in the Museum of the Ancient Orient. This latter is an incomplete 
extract of a Sulgi composition the character of whose contents is obscure; the 
first half seems to describe Sulgi’s adoration of his divine brother Gilgameé. 
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66. us-diig-AM A-hé-gal-la-tu-da 
42 67. lugal-sd-tur-gim 

nam) 68. nin-mu-mis-za-gin-dar-a 
5. Us-hé-gal-la mu-.. . 4 na-ri-a * 


4. lugal-me-én am-d-pad-da (Sulgi 


If in conclusion we attempt to discover the principle or principles which 
uided the scribe in the arrangement of his catalogue, we note the 
llowing:—In the first place, since the 43 titles which are common to 
oth catalogues differ considerably in the order of their arrangement,** 
is obvious that the guiding principles were not identical for the two 
catalogues. A priori one might have expected the nature of the contents 
to have been the determining criterion; actually this is rarely the case.*° 
And since we are quite ignorant of the practical purposes which the 
catalogue was intended to serve and can only guess vaguely at the actual 
factors impelling the scribe to a particular choice,** it is difficult to come 
to any definite conclusion on this subject. 


THE TWO PILLARS BEFORE THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON 


Hersert Gorpon May 


The function and names of the two pillars before the Solomonic temple 
have been strikingly elucidated by the studies of Albright and Scott." 
Albright brings pertinent archaeological support to Robertson Smith’s 


suggestion that the pillars were really lofty cressets.2 An imposing array 
of scholars is convinced that these columns were free-standing, not sup- 


“2 Cf. the first line of SRT 14; to this composition belong also STVC 50, 51, 59, 
and a fragment copied by me in Istanbul. It is a self-laudatory Sulgi hymn charac- 
terized by a frequently repeated three-line refrain exhorting the hymn-reciters to 
utter his name, multiply his prayers, and sing his strength. 

‘8 The meaning of na-ré-a which here seems to be a technical scribal term is not 
clear; perhaps it approximates our word “ list.” 

‘* The first 10 titles are an exception; their order is probably identical on the 
two tablets. Of the remaining 33, however, the correspondences are relatively few; 
thus: Nos. 17-21 of A (University Museum tablet) correspond to 11-15 of B (Louvre 
tablet) ; 25-6 of A correspond to 16-7 of B; 32-5 of A, to 27, 28, 30 (sic!), 29 
of B; 28-9 of A, to 23-4 of B; 41-2 of A, to 34, 33 (sic!) of B. 

‘6 Thus in A, Nos. 32-7 are all lamentations; the first 3, certainly, since we have 
much of their texts; the last 3, probably, to judge from their titles. Note that 
B, too, lists the first 4 of these compositions consecutively, the order varying 
slightly, thus: 27, 28, 30, 29. It even lists the last 2 consecutively but in reverse 
order and far removed from the first 4 (53, 52). An excellent example of arrange- 
ment according to content is that of the last 13 titles of A which B omits altogether ; 
to judge from their titles, these are all “ wisdom ” compositions, 

‘© Thus the scribe may have written down the titles as he “ packed ” the tablets 

* “ynpacked ” them from a tablet jar, or as he arranged them on the library 

Ives; in any case the size of the tablet may have been a considerable factor. 

*W. F. Albright, “Two Cressets from Marisa and the Pillars of Jachin and 
30az,” BULLETIN No. 85 (1942), pp. 18 ff.; Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
(1942), pp. 144ff.; R. B. Y. Scott, “The Pillars Jachin and Boaz,” JBL, LVIII 
('939), pp. 143 ff. 

2 W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites (3rd. ed., 1927), pp. 487 ff. 
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porting the roof of the porch.’ Since examples of both detached anc 
attached pillars are archaeologically known, the evidence for this mus 
come largely from the biblical text. Significantly, the pillars are no 
mentioned among the details of the temple structure in 1 Kings 6, but 
appear along with the bronze stands, the bronze sea, and the templ: 
paraphernalia. This may be contrasted with the description of the pillar 
of the porch of the palace in 1 Kings 7:6 ff. In 1 Kings 7:21 the pillar 
are not said to stand upon the porch, but “ with reference to ” the porch 
one to the right and one to the left. In 2 Chr. 3:17 they are set “ before ’ 
the temple. In any case, the structural value of a hollow pillar, 27 fee 
high, 12 feet in diameter, and 4 fingers thick is subject to grave doubt 
Although somewhat unlikely, it is not entirely impossible that beside 
these two pillars before the temple there were two other pillars whic! 
were portico columns, supporting the roof of the porch.° 

The archaeological data for free-standing pillars before a temple hav: 
been adequately collected by Albright and others. Among the mor 
significant examples are the remains of such columns from Sargon’ 
capital, Dur Sharrukin, modern Khorsabad. The pillars were set off th: 
corners of the entrance of the temples on tableaus or shelves which wer 
faced with glazed brick bearing relief decoration. Before the Sin tempk 
M. Place reported a cylindrical bronze casing, 9 meters long, enclosing 
a shaft of cedar. Before the temple of Shamash Gordon Loud uncovered 
44} meters of a cedar shaft, with embossed bands 0.70 m. wide. From 
before the Ningal temple were recovered fragments of embossed bronz: 
bands, probably from its pillars." At the Nabu temple before the facad 
of the inner temple there were found remains of both wooden shafts 
and in the wood of one were the bronze nails which had fastened th: 
bands.* Despite the obvious differences, we cannot but compare thes« 
free-standing columns at the facades of the Khorsabad temples with 
those of the Solomonic temple. Likewise suggestive is a comparison of 
the sea of bronze in the Solomonic temple with the statues at the corners 
of the tableaus of the Khorsabad temples. These sculptured figures, 
holding the “spouting vase” and with streams depicted on their gai 


* Albright, Barnes, Barrois, Galling, Gressmann, Landsberger, Lods, Méhlen- 
brink, Robertson Smith, Thiersch, Watzinger, Wright, etc. 

“1 Kings 7: 13 ff., 40 ff. Cf. 2 Kings 25: 13 ff.; Jer. 52: 17 ff. 

51 Kings 7: 19 has the capitals “in the porch,” but the phrase in the context 
is without sense. See Benzinger, Kittel, et. al. The corruptions in vv. 19 and 20 
are extremely confusing. 

* These conceivably may be mentioned in 2 Kings 18: 16. Hezekiah stripped the 
doors of the temple and the columns (’mnwt), which he had overlaid with gold. 
Compare the portico pillars in the Tell Tainét temple: C. W. McEwan, “ Syria: 
Expedition of the Oriental Institute,” AJA, XLI (1937), pp. 8 ff. Compare also the 
“pillars of stone” in the Yahu temple at Syene: Sachau, No. 1, line 9. If w 
accept the interpretation of 2 Kings 11: 14 in 2 Chr. 23: 13, we might have anoth¢ 
allusion to the portico pillars, for the pillar beside which it was customary for the 
king to stand was “in the entrance” (bmbw’). See also 2 Kings 23:3. Uzekiel 
40 ff. omits the pillars before the temple, along with the sea of bronze, etc., bi 
has pillars beside the jambs of the porch entrance (Ez. 40: 49). 

™Gordon Loud, et al., Khorsabad I, OIP, XXXVIII (1936), pp. 97 ff.; H. Fran! 
fort, OIC, No. 19 (1935), pp. 89 ff. 

®Gordon Loud and C, B. Altman, Khorsabad II, OIP, XL (1938), p. 61 and 
Pl. XXII. 
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nents,’ called attention to the Source of Living Waters, as doubtless 
lso did the sea of bronze. It may be that vessels containing water were 
upported by the saucer-like hollows in the square blocks resting on the 
ieads of the figures.’° 
In a discussion of temple pillars, two incense-stands from Palestine 
deserve special consideration. The first is the well-known pottery stand 
ound by Sellin at Taanach. Upon close examination it suggests a pillar, 
on the top of which incense is to be burned. The interpretation of this 
bject has been a matter of controversy,’? but may be facilitated by 
comparison with the pottery incense-stand from Megiddo, in the form 
of a miniature building decorated with cherubim in relief and having 
“Tonic ” volutes at the upper corners of the fagade.1* Obviously, the 
volutes in the upper corners of the “facade” of the Taanach incense- 
stand are in intent “Ionic,” and not ram’s horns.** The stand is said to 
have been found in the ruins of the 9th-to-6th-century city, and is usually 
dated in the Middle Iron Age. It may, however, be as early as its 
tenth-century Megiddo (stratum IV ?) “ parallel.” The pottery shown 
by Sellin from the immediate vicinity may range L. B. to M. I.*° The 
incense-stand was found in 36 pieces, and part of the apparent crudity 
may be due to difficulties of reconstruction. It narrows toward the top, 
ending in a “bowl” ca. 30 cm. in diameter. The volute is missing from 
the upper right corner of the “facade.” A rough outline of the object 
suggests a crude pillar with an “Ionic” capital (Fig. 1). The widely 
separated volutes have an analogy in the pilaster capitals from the 
Megiddo citadel of stratum IVB (Fig. 2).17 It may be objected that, 
since the volutes are only on the “ facade,” the latter cannot be inter- 
preted as a pillar with capital, but this incongruity may be explained by 
the material used, the crudity of workmanship, and the suggestive char- 
acter of the representation. 


®Compare the Mari goddess with vase and streams, Syria, XVIII (1937), Pl. 
XIII, and the relief on the font dedicated by Gudea for the temple of Ningirsu: see 
A, Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur (2nd. ed., 1929), p. 70, 
Fig. 60. Cf. H. G. May, JAOS, LIX (1939), pp. 235 ff. 

Gordon Loud suggests they may have been for supporting the golden dishes 
used in the New Year festival: see Khorsabad I, pp. 98ff., and Khorsabad II, 
pp. 45, 59, and Pls. XLV, XLVII. 

11 FE. Sellin, Jell Ta‘annek (1904), pp. 77 ff. and Pls. XII, XIII. 

12 See, for instance, M. Lods, “Autel ou réchaud? A propos du ‘ brille-parfums’ 
de Taanak,” RHR, CIX (1934), pp. 129 ff.; K. Galling, Der Altar in den Kulturen 
des alten Orients (1925), p. 71; H. Vincent, Canaan (1907), pp. 181 ff., ete. 

18 See H. G. May, Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult, OIP, XXVI (1935), Pls. 
XIII ff., and discussion in AJSL, LIT (1936), pp. 215 ff. 

14 Contrast Sellin, Vincent, Lods, etc. 

15 Sellin, Galling, Gressmann, et. al. 

16 Sellin, op. cit., p. 79, Fig. 108. The picture is not as distinct as one might 
wish, but the majority of the vessels seem to be late E.IJ. and M.I. types. The 
“ filler spout ” jar in the center may be as early as the tenth century (at Megiddo 
ppearing in strata IV-I, and at Beth-shemesh E.I.c-M.I.c: see OJP, XLII, Pl. XII, 
Nos, 61, 62; E. Grant and G, E. Wright, Ain Shems Excavations, IV, Pl. LXVII, 
No. 12). There are M.I. “ water-decanters.” Two of the vessels described in the 
text recall 11th century Megiddo, Stratum V: see OJP, XLII, Pl. VIII, No. 180. 
The jug in the upper left recalls still earlier E.I.: see Shipton, Notes on Megiddo 
Pottery, Pl. I, Nos. 4, 5, Stratum VI. Some of the larger jugs may be L.B. or ELI. 

11 OJP, XXVI, Pl. XI. 
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A comparison of this incense-stand. from Taanach with the above- 
,entioned pottery shrine from Megiddo leads to the conclusion that 
1e volutes‘on the latter are not, as the writer first thought, intended 
, suggest an “Tonic” capital on each side of the facade. If this were 
‘e case, they would perhaps not project beyond the corners of the 
nice, and there might be a double volute on each side. Rather, the 
vo volutes give the impression that the cornice of the facade is being 
upported by an “ Tonic” capital. In other words, although the Megiddo 
tand is in the form of a miniature temple, the cornice, which is the 
bowl ” of the censer, is supported thus, and there may be in it, as well 
as in the Taanach incense-stand, some influence of the pillar-cresset con- 
ception.'* The rough outline of the Taanach stand recalls the pillars 
supporting the winged sun-disc (the sky) in the Anatolian royal “ car- 
touche ” (Fig. 3).° The lion and cherub reliefs on the sides have fre- 
quently been compared with the Zindjirli sculptures.*” We may note the 
use of sculptured cherubim or lions on pillar bases at Zindjirli, Sakje- 
Geuzi, and Tell Tainat, and wonder whether we have some crude adapta- 
tion here.2?: At any rate, the outline of the Taanach incense-stand does 
suggest, albeit crudely, a pillar and “ Ionic ” capital, above which incense 
was burned. ; 

More pertinent, and more obvious at first glance, is the incense-stand 
found by Schumacher at Megiddo, where we may have the best existent 
archaeological illustration of the form of the Jachin and Boaz pillars 
(Fig. 4) .2? Its material is limestone. and it consists of a bowl or gullah,”*® 
which forms the capita!, while beneath on the pillar are two “ inverted 
lilies.” The decoration on the bowl, alternating lotus buds and flowers, 
appears also in the Samaria ivories.** The object conforms to the biblical 
description of the temple pillars, that “near the top of the columns was 
lily work.” This has been noted by Albright, who properly compares 
the similar representations on Phoenician incense-stands.”* The pillar form 
is obvious also from the 9th-century relief from Ramat Rahel, showing 
* Tonic ” capitals and similar “lilies ” at the top of the pillar (Fig. 5) .”° 


TH ne OO me ee Oe 


*8 The double “ Ionic ” volute design frequently appears as a support. On a Syrian 
type cylinder seal it is at the top of a pillar supporting moon and sun discs: see 
Engberg, in OJP, XXVI, p. 40, Fig. 12. On the Sippara stone it rests on the top of 
the altar, supporting the sun disc, symbol of Shamash. 

1° See H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (1939), p. 275. 

20.See P. Dhorme and L. H. Vincent, “ Les Chérubins,” RB (1926), pp. 491 ff., and 
Figs. 8, 9; Lods, RHR, CIX, p. 144. 

*1 J. Garstang, “ Excavations at Sakje-Geuzi,’ AAA, I (1908), Pl. XLII, Figs. 1, 
2; McEwan, op. cit., Figs. 6, 7; F. von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, II, 
Pl. XXXIII. For Assyrian parallels, see G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries (1875), 
p. 431, and E. Babelon, Manual of Oriental Antiquities (1889), p. 62, Fig. 44. 

22G, Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, I (1908), frontispiece. See the discussion 
by K. Wigand, “ Thymiateria,” Bonner Jahrbiicher (1912), pp. 24 ff. 

*3 See 1 Ki. 7: 41, 42; 2 Chr. 4: 12, 13. See the discussions of gullah by Albright 
in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 147, and in BASOR, No. 85, p. 25, and 
by K. Méhlenbrink, “ Der Leuchter im fiinften Nachtgesicht des Propheten Sacharja,” 
ZDPV, LIL (1929), pp. 257 ff. 

24 J, W. and G. M. Crowfoot, Harly Ivories from Samaria (1938), Pl. XV, Nos. 
3a, 4a; 8; Pl. XVI, Nos. 1-7. 

25 BULLETIN, No. 85, pp. 22 ff., especially Figs. 3-6. See Wigand, op. cit., Pl. IT. 

26 ©. Watzinger, in Walter Otto, Handbuch der Archdologie (1939), Pl. CXCVI, 
Fig. 3. 


So 
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Further illustrations appear in the Arslan Tash ivories (Fig. 6) ,*’ an 
also in the Khorsabad collection of ivories (Fig. 7) .?° Likewise remi 
niscent of the “lilies” is the crrangement at the top of the pillar in th 
detail of the relief on a throne from Tell: Tainat (Fig. 8).2° We shoul 
compare with the Schumacher incense-stand the bowl-topped stand 
from the 11th century shrine of Megiddo (stratum V) .*° More analogou 
is the pottery stand from Gezer, with “ lilies” at the top of the column. 
This Macalister dated to his 4th Semitic Period (1000-550 B.C.). bu 
it is probably late EI, for, as Albright has shown, there was no M 
occupation of Gezer.*? Schumacher’s censer is probably to be dated : 
the same period. The excavator associated it with a massebéth structu 
beneath the Solomonic citadel,** with a type of building known elsewhe: 
in stratum V.** Watzinger would. date it later than the massebét 
structure, but his Middle Iron date may be too late.*® 

There can be no doubt but that the-bowl top of this Megiddo incens 
stand may properly be designated by the Hebrew term gullah. Hebre\ 
gullah corresponds to Akkadian gullatu.* The Hebrew term means : 
bowl, or bowl-shaped capital, and is employed in the description of th 
temple pillars, and in Zech. 4:2, 3 for the bowl on top of the lamp-stand 


A letter to Sargon, concerning building materials for Dur Sharrukin, 


contains the following: 


gul-la-a-te....8a sap-la dim-me sa bit hi-il-la-na-te and IV gul-la-te-ka 


$a IT bit hi-il-la-na-ni. 


This is translated by Waterman: “ The bases..... which are beneath th 
pillars of the vestibules (?)” and “four of your bases of the two vesti 


bules.” ** These gulldte or “bases” may have been analogous to those 


27 A. G. Barrois, Manuel d’archéologie biblique (1939), p. 500, Fig. 196. 
*8 Khorsabad II, Pl. LVI, Nos. 69, 70. Figs. 7 and 9 are reproduced by per 
mission of the University of Chicago Press. 


2° McEwan, op. cit., p. 16, Fig. 12. The “lily work ” on top of the pillar blends in 


with the capital, and, artistically, is a part of the capital. Compare the pillars and 
capitals of the familiar pottery shrine from Idalion: Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypro 
Pl. 124. The pillars seem to be on tableaus or shelves, as at Khorsabad. 


89 See ILN, 1936, June 20, p. 1111, Fig. 15. Note especially the two limestone 


specimens. We should also compare the pottery incense-stand from Megiddo, Stratum 


VI, in OJP, XXVI, Pl. XX, No. P 6056. These are all E.I., and so doubtless is the 


Schumacher incense-stand. 

s1R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, II (1912), p. 337, Fig. 460. Th 
is especially comparable with the above-mentioned stand from Megiddo, P 6056, and 
this is significant for its date. 

82 AASOR, XII (1932), pp. 76 ff. 

83 Schumacher, op. cit., pp. 125 ff. 


%4See OFP, XLII, pp. 3ff. See M. Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (1941), 


eit. 
Pas Watzinger, Tell el-Mutesellim II (1929), pp. 39 ff., 79 ff. The underlying burnt 
level doubtless belongs to stratum VI. In other words the censer is probably to b 
ascribed to stratum V. Contrast Gressmann’s 5th century date: op. cit., p. 134. 

36 See C. Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar (1926), ad. loc.: “ Wulst, Kug 
(an e. Saiulenkapitell); e. rundes(?) Gefiiss(?).” 

37 },, Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire, I (1930), pp. 312 fi 
letter No. 452. See also P. Jensen, ZA, IX, p. 133, text 943. See discussion b 
Mohlenbrink, op. cit., 257 ff. ‘ 

Prof. Albright has called the writer’s attention to the study of this inscription b 
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discovered in the Dur Sharrukin excavations, one of which is illustrated 
in Fig. 9.88 The resemblance to a bowl strikes one at first glance. The 
,ases at Khorsabad were on occasion decorated with “Ionic” or near- 
‘Tonic ” relief designs. The biblical gullah was a capital, rather than a 
base, but base and capital frequently took the same form. On the Sippara 
iclief are both “Ionic” base and “Tonic” capital.*® The relief on the 
‘Vell Tainat throne shows duplicated at the top of the pillar details found 

1 bases discovered at the site.*® Pillars with “Ionic” capitals are pic- 
tured on a Khorsabad relief.‘ 

Galling, following Mohlenbrink’s suggestions, has reconstructed the 
lamp-stand in Zech. 4:1 ff. by drawing upon the Megiddo incense-stand 
for the details of its bowl or gullah, and upon the above-mentioned Gezer 
incense-stand for details of its base; see Fig. 10.42 Despite the hazard 
in using probable E. I. objects to reconstruct a L. I. lampstand, the recon- 
struction is consistent with the biblical text.** Even more justifiable is 
the use of the Megiddo incense-stand in a reconstruction of the Jachin 
and Boaz pillars. It may be more than a coincidence that the proportions 
are approximately the same. According to 1 Kings 7:16, the capitals were 
five cubits in height. We do not know what the width of the capitals 
was. To what the four cubits in the corrupt verse 19 refers is uncertain. 
It may be an approximation of the diameter of the pillars, inserted by 
a scribe. In any case, the interpretation as a reference to the width of 


H. Weidhaas, “ Der Bit Hilani,’ ZA, N. F. XI (1939), pp. 108 ff. Weidhaas (op. cit., 
pp. 117 ff.) interprets gullatu as the designation of the voluted capital or base, such 
as appear on the Sippara relief. Gullate can, he thinks, most likely refer to the 
voluted capitals paired with the lion bases which are characteristic of the bit bilani 
and to which reference may be made in this letter, and on occasion (as here), also 
to voluted bases for the bit bilani. More likely is the application of the term to the 
bowl-shaped capitals or bases. All we can deduce from the Khorsabad excavations is 
that sometimes these bowl-shaped bases might be decorated with a volute design in 
relief. The bases themselves are not “Ionic” in form, and contrast with the capitals 
found at Megiddo or Samaria, which seem to approximate more nearly the type on 
the Sippara relief. In view of this: and in view of the variations in the decoration 
of the Khorsabad bowl-shaped bases, we cannot safely deduce that the Khorsabad 
bases were called by the same name as the capital and base on the Sippara relief. 
Further, whereas we possess from Palestine no incense-stands with the bowl in volute 
shape or with volute decoration, the numerous bowl-shaped “ capitals” illustrated 
on the Palestinian incense-stands suggest that it was the bowl-shape which elicited the 
name gullah. In Zech. 4 the gullah is obviously a container, and certainly any 
allusion to volutes in Eccl, 12: 6; Jos. 15: 19, ete., is improbable, but rather the 
“bowl” concept is primary. The Khorsabad evidence for the lion bases indicates 
that a bow-shaped base, sometimes decorated in relief, might rest on the backs of 
the lions: see note 21, and Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Chaldea and Assyria, I (1884), 
p. 215, Fig. 83, p. 216, Fig. 85. See also the Ashurbanipal palace relief in the British 
Museum, ibid., p. 216, Fig. 86, or Weidhaas, op. cit., p. 132, Fig. 2. The popularity of 
he bowl-shaped bases also is evidenced on the Khorsabad relief: Khorsabad I, pp. 77, 
Fig. 89.] 

38 Khorsabad II, Pl. 32B and Pl. 48, Nos. 15-17, ete. [ef. note 37]. 

°° H. Gressmann, QP: cit., Pl. CX XIX, No. 322. 

*° McEwan, op, cit.) Fig. 12. 

‘t Khorsabad I, p. 77, Fig. 89. 

«2 Méhlenbrink, op. cit., p. 274; K. Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon (1937), p. 348, 
fiz. 10. For the position of the lamps, see Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in 
Palestine (1902), Pl. 66, Nos. 8, 11, and p. 131. 

*8 See Albright, Annual, XVII (1938), p. 4. 
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the capitals is not justified by the context. The Chronicler omits i 
although careful to indicate the height of the capitals.** Albright ha 
suggested that the circumference of twelve cubits for the pillars may b 
the result of a scribal error, the original text having read but two.*° Whil 
this is possible, it would give us a capital seven and one-half feet high an 
of uncertain width on a slender hollow pillar only one foot in diamete 
By contrast, while there is no known analogy for such huge pillars a 
those presumed by our present biblical text, the proportions are coi 
sistent with the Schumacher incense-stand, and an explanation of th 
unusual size is at hand. It may be that Solomon reckoned these ove 
sized columns commensurate with the pride and glory of an empire to 
whom the copper mines of the Arabah were available. In this manner 
also may be explained the oversized sea of bronze, which would hav 
weighed between 25-30 tons.*® 

An understanding of the bronze network or grating (sbkh) whic 
“covered ” the capitals is obscured by corruptions in 1 Kings 7:1' 
possibly due to some well-meaning scribe who only added confusion i 
a vain attempt to clarify the text. This network or grating may have 
covered the top of the gullah—capital or the outside of the bowl. We ar 
not told how it was attached, and verses 18 and 20, referring to the 
pomegranates, are also obscure. As a possibility, we might conjectur 
that there were “ windows” or openings in the bowl, such as appear in 
a cup-shaped censer from Ezion-geber.‘7 They might be necessary for 
draft, if the bowl were hollow and so about seven feet deep. Then perhaps 
the netting or grating covering the outside of the bowl would cover the 
openings. It may be no coincidence that sbkh is used in 1 Kings 1: 2 
for a window lattice.** However, the problem of the sbkh seems ai 
present insoluble. Another feature of the capital is also obscure. In 
1 Kings 7: 19 we are told that the capitals were of lily work. Perhaps 
we are to understand that the exterior of the gullah was decorated with 
a lily chain relief: compare the decoration of the bow] in Fig. 4. Or there 
may have been an “ inverted lily ” relief decoration around the gullah, as 
on the bow! of an incense-stand from Taanach, and also on the bow! of an 
incense-stand from Megiddo, where there are “ inverted lilies” both at 
the top of the column and on the gullah.° However, 1 Kings 7: 19a is 
difficult, and there is the possibility that it is a gloss on verse 22, where 
we are told that on top of the pillars was lily work.*° 


#2 Chr. 3: 15; 5 cubits, although the height of the pillars is given as 35, instead 
of 18. 2 Kings 25: 17 has a corrupt text, reckoning the capitals 3 cubits high, but 
Jer. 52: 22 has the correct 5 cubits. 

*5] Kings 7: 15. Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 147. 

** See G. E. Wright, “ Solomon’s Temple Reconstructed,” Bib. Arch. (1941), p. 24 

47 BULLETIN, No: 79 (1940), p. 17, Fig. 10. Although the reconstruction is uncertain, 
see Shipton, op. cit., chart, Stratum VI, no. 20. 

*® Compare also Arabic 8ubbék, which has the same meaning. 

49 Sellin, Tell Ta‘annek, fig. 81; OJP, XXVI, Pl. XX. 

5°In 7: 41 glt hktrt is probably best translated “ bowl-shaped capitals.” Whil 
some renderings of 7: 20 might support a translation which might indicate that th: 
gullah was separate from the capital, perhaps resting upon it, 7: 20 is itself ver) 
obscure. While 2 Chr. 4:12 has whglwt whktrwt, it is probably a corruption o 
glut hktrwt, as actually appears in the following verse. 
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The significance of the pillars to the Hebrews must remain conjectural. 
As also in interpreting the sea of bronze, we are on more safe ground if 

» assume that they played a multiple réle in the “myth” of the 
}iebrews, and that any one explanation would be inadequate. That in 
part they were interpreted in terms of the tree of life is not made impos- 
sible by their use as cressets: pillar and tree tended to mingle in concep- 
tion in Near Eastern religion and art. The Egyptian djed column is an 
obvious example, and many illustrations are at hand in Mesopotamian 
glyptic art. The Khorsabad columns were cedar “ trees.” The two pillars 
were the only “trees” at the Solomonic sanctuary, and at least we do 
know that the sacred tree was a common accompaniment of the local 
sanctuaries.*! That these pillars were also interpreted as cosmic columns, 
prototypes of the pillars between which the sun rose in the east, is like- 
wise within the realm of probability.**? At the same time, to follow 
another suggestion of Albright, they may have been interpreted his- 
torically, to commemorate the pillars of cloud and fire in the wilderness 
of wandering. The position of the pillar of cloud before the tabernacle in 
such passages as Ex. 33: 9; Num. 12: 5; Deut. 31: 15, etc. is suggestive. 
We recall the report of Herodotus that at the temple at Tyre there were 
two pillars, one gold and the other emerald, the latter “shining in the 
night.” *8 

Our study may throw some light on a detail of the horned altars of 
incense. The horizontal ledges or projections on the incense-stands have 
been compared with those on the djed pillar of Egypt.** We should also 
compare with these projections the moulding (zr) on the horned altars of 
incense, appearing in Ex. 30: 3, and illustrated in many known archae- 
ological specimens.*> The comparison is all the more striking when we 
appreciate the fact that the horns of these altars served to hold in 
position the bowl of incense.*® When the horned altars of incense are 
thus visualized with the bowl of incense upon them, the structural cor- 
respondence to some of the pottery incense-stands is obvious, despite the 
differences. It may at least explain the origin of the moulding (zr) on 
the horned altars of incense. 


Cf. H. G. May, JAOS, LIX, pp. 255 ff. It may be noted that the “trees” or 
pillars before the Nabu temple were reconstructed with a dise at the top, to be 
interpreted possibly as a golden dish set on top of the trunk, in the light of an 
Assyrian text. See Khorsabad II, p. 45 and Pl. XLIV. See the discussion of tree 
and pillar by Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pp. 204 ff., 276 ff. 

See the discussion of the significance of the pillars by Albright, Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel, pp. 148, 216. 

> Book II, 44—Adumorros ras vixras. 

** Albright, BULLETIN, No. 85, pp. 25 ff. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, p. 206, compares 
the “trees ” before the Khorsabad temples with the djed pillar. 

See, for instance, OJP, XXVI, Pl. XII. 

5 See JPOS, IX (1929), p. 52; OIP, XXVI, p. 12. 
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A THIRD REVISION OF THE EARLY CHRONOLOGY OF 
WESTERN ASIA 


W. F. Avsricut 


It is now some sixty years since early Babylonian chronology was fir 
apparently stabilized by the discovery of cuneiform chronological tablets 
and long-range datings. In 1880 the Babylonian King-list B was pul 
lished, followed four years later by a much more extensive document, 
King-list A. In 1882 Nabonidus’s date for Naram-Sin of Accad, 320) 
years before his own time, became known; two years later the cylinder 
containing this date was published. These sensational finds were rapidly 
followed by de Sarzec’s recovery of archaic Sumerian sculpture and 
documents from pre-Sargonic Lagash, and in the late nineties by Hil- 
precht’s announcement of even earlier dates for monuments found a! 
Nippur, so it is not at all surprising that Assyriologists were complete! 
carried away. Hilprecht saw no difficulty in dating an early king of Erech 
named Enshakushanna ' about 6500 B. C_—we know now that he may be 
approximately dated somewhere in the 25th century B.C. For decades 
Sargon of Accad was dated by most serious scholars cir. 3800 B.C., and 
this date became the corner-stone of Sumerian chronology. The eight 
dynasties of King-list A were taken to be successive, and their details 
were considered as reliable, though short gaps toward the end of the 
list had to be filled by conjecture. Hammurabi, the greatest king of 
Babylon before Nebuchadnezzar II, was accordingly dated in the 24th 
century B.C. (Rogers |1900]: cir. 2342-2288) , and the First Dynasty was 
supposed to be followed by a yawning void of seven centuries, from which 
only one contemporary record had survived. 

As time went on many new lists and datings were discovered, but the 
new material, though it compelled lowering of dates at a number of 
points, particularly between Sargon of Accad and Hammurabi, still left a 
big gap between Hammurabi’s immediate successors and the Amarna Age. 
In general, however, thanks to increasing numbers of datings given by 
later Assyrian kings for their early precursors, as well as to more syn- 
chronisms between Mesopotamian rulers of the second millennium, early 
cuneiform chronology appeared to be rather solidly established. The 
more conservative “long” chronologists (among whom the writer was 
found) followed the “ Venus” (see below) chronology of Fotheringham, 
which placed Hammurabi’s reign 2067-2025 B.C., while the radical 
“low ” chronologists adopted Weidner’s date cir. 1955-1913. Here mat- 
ters rested until the discovery of the Mari Tablets (Butietin, No. 69, 
1938) proved that Hammurabi was actually contemporary with an 
Assyrian king Shamshi-Adad I, previously considered by most scholars 
as much later. Adopting the datings for Shamshi-Adad given directly by 
one Assyrian king of the thirteenth century and indirectly by his suc- 
cessor (Buxuetin, No. 69, p. 19), the writer deduced that Hammurabi 
could be dated about 1870-1830 B.C. This reduction had such great 


1On this king see especially Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (1939), pp. 170 ff. 
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archaeological advantages that it seemed peremptory, and the writer 
felt safe in saying: “Of course, these dates stand or fall with the 
accuracy of the . . . Middle-Assyrian scribes . . . the new synchronisms 
yield a Babylonian chronology which seems to be minimal.” Many 
scholars promptly criticized the reductions as too drastic, though the 
distinguished archaeologist M. E.L. Mallowan declared that dates were 
still too high.2 In this contention he was seconded by Sidney Smith of 
the British Museum,’ whose weighty adhesion to the still slender ranks 
of the chronological radicals made the views of the latter respectable. 

In 1940 both Sidney Smith ¢ and the writer > came out independently 
on behalf of a still later date, and the reign of Hammurabi was fixed by 
the former according to the Venus cycle at 1792-1750 B. C., a precise date 
which the writer accepted provisionally.° The writer meanwhile declared 
(Butietin, No. 77, p. 30) that the new chronological system was defini- 
tive, “allowing for a scope of error which may amount to as much as 
half a century but which is probably not over twenty or thirty years.” 
Soon afterwards he became convinced that further lowering was de- 
manded by various synchronisms and was at least strongly favored by 
comparative archaeological evidence.’ 

Meanwhile the scholarly world was eagerly awaiting an approach to 
final solution of the vexed problem through the publication of the 
Khorsabad list of Assyrian kings, discovered in the palace of Sargon III 
at Khorsabad in Assyria by the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago'in 1933. After preliminary announcements of this great dis- 
covery had been made. photographs of the reverse were published by 
several American dailies in March, 1934. Thanks to the photographs it 
became possible to fix Assyrian chronology within a decade or two 
(various characters were hard to read in the newspaper reproduction) 
back toward the middle of the fifteenth century B.C., but earlier data 
remained entirely unknown. Finally, last July, Arno Poebel, eminent 
Assyriologist of the University of Chicago, began the publication of the 
long-awaited document, to be completed in three instalments, the second 
of which has just appeared.* While the complete text of the list has not 
yet been published, it is nearly all available in description, transliteration, 
or photographs of the cuneiform original. 

By adding the regnal years in the Khorsabad List we arrive at the 
date of 1726 +- x — 1694 -++ x for the reign of Shamshi-Adad I, x being 
the sum of two reigns which are broken away on the tablet. The years 
are fixed by eponym lists (containing names of the limu functionary for 
each year), fragmentary parallel lists, etc., back to the reign of ASSir- 
nadin-ahhé I at the beginning of the fourteenth century. That the dates 


* Mélanges Dussaud, II (1939), p. 891, n. 1 (written apparently in 1938). 

* Antiquaries Journal, XIX (1939), pp. 46f. 

* Alalakh and Chronology (London, 1940), pp. 25 ff. 

° BULLETIN, No. 77, pp. 25-30. 

° From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 319, n. 16. I was too confident in asserting 
that this chronology is certain “ with a maximal error of not over a generation , . 
on either side.” 

7 BULLETIN, No. 78, p. 23, n. 1. 

* Jour. Near East, Studies, July and October, 1942, pp. 247-306 and 460-492, 
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are approximately correct at least that far back is shown by the syn- 
chronism between ASStir-uballit I of Assyria (1362-1327 B.C. accordin 
to the Khorsabad List) and Amenophis IV of Egypt (cir. 1377-136) 
B. C.) ,° since the former began to reign in any event not long before th: 
latter’s death. The two reigns which are broken off are those of the con- 
secutive kings ASSir-rabi I and his successor ASStr-nadin-ahhé I (Poeb« 
Jour. Near East. Stud., 1942, p. 288). After a complicated discussic 
Poebel reaches the conclusion (ibid., pp. 293, 296, 482) that both reig: 
were so short that neither king had an official year of his own—in other 
words x0. Ingenious as Poebel’s treatment of the apparently co 
flicting datings given by different Assyrian kings for the reigns of certai 
predecessors is, it yet contains too many unproved assumptions to be 
considered as assured. In fact, it is inherently very unlikely that tl 
Assyrian scribes were impeccable in such matters when we can prov 
that their Babylonian and Egyptian colleagues made many mistake 
Moreover, A&Sir-rabi I was not an insignificant king, since his grandso1 
A&Sar-rim-nisésu, began his genealogy with him, and since the inscriptior 
of ASSir-uballit, a century later, say that he was son of king Ellil-nasir 
and father of another king. Assidr-nirari IT. It is, in fact, very hazardous 
to reckon the two reigns together below twenty years. Adopting thi 
approximation, we should date the accession of Shamshi-Adad I abou 
1726 + 20, or cir. 1746 B.C. 

The correctness of this approximation appears from other facts, especi 
ally from application of the Venus cycle. In 1912 Kugler published a 
convincing demonstration that certain Babylonian tablets containing 
omens based on exact calendric data with reference to the risings and 
settings of the planet Venus, went back to systematic observations during 
the reign of Ammi-saduqa, tenth king of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
The evidence is so explicit and so complete that no competent Assyri- 
ologist has doubted its cogency since the initial demonstration. In 1928 
a distinguished Assyriologist, S. H. Langdon, and two eminent astrono 
mers, J. K. Fotheringham and Carl Schoch, collaborated on a systematic 
treatment of the chronological bearing of the Venus Tablets.?° However, 
they restricted themselves to exploring all chronological possibilities 
between 2000 and 1750 B. C. It was not until 1940 that Sidney Smith and 
J. W. S. Sewell collaborated in searching for a still later date suiting the 
requirements of the new synchronisms.'! To find such a date they went 
down 154 years below the lowest date considered as possible by Fothering- 
ham and Langdon, and dated Hammurabi’s reign 1792-1750 (see above) 
To obtain still later dates by the Venus Tablets we must descend 275 
years below each of Fotheringham’s five alternative dates (or 64 years 
after Sidney Smith’s most recent date), and must place Hammurabi 


®So following a slightly modified Borchardt chronology, which seems assured at 
this point (cf. my remarks, Jour, Egypt. Arch., 1937, p. 193). Contrast, however, 
the new chronology of Steindorff and Seele (When Egypt Ruled the East, 1942, p. 
275), according to which the Heretic King reigned in part contemporaneously, 138° 
1366 B.c, The evidence of the Khorsabad. List is directly opposed to the new dates, 
on which we must await Seele’s promised paper. 

10 See Langdon and Fotheringham, The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga. 

11 Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology, pp. 26 ff. 
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128-1686 B.C.2 Since Shamshi-Adad I reigned 33 years and was still 
rigning in the tenth year of Hammurabi, he cannot have ascended the 
Assyrian throne more than 23 years before Hammurabi. Moreover, Mari 
yas conquered by Hammurabi in his 32nd year,’* whereas Zimri-Lim of 
Mart-reigned some 30 years and was preceded by at least 16 years of 
Yasmah-Adad, son and viceroy of Shamshi-Adad.** This means that 
Shamshi-Adad I cannot have become king of Assyria less than about 14 
years before Hammurabi. Since he doubtless ruled several years before 
his conquest of Mari, we can safely date his accession to power about 
twenty years before the beginning of Hammurabi’s reign, i.e., about 1748 
B.C., 22 years earlier than Poebel’s minimum date cir. 1726 B.C. It 
cannot be denied that 22 years is an extremely reasonable figure for the 
sum of the two missing reigns in the Khorsabad List. This view would 
place the beginning of the First Dynasty of Babylon in the year 1831/30, 
with the first full year of its first king in 1830/29. Thanks to lists of date- 
formulas, we know the exact duration of the first ten reigns, and the last 
king, Samsu-ditana, seems to have ruled between 10 and 15 years, i.e., 
cir. 1561-1550, to judge from the number of date-formulas which seem 
attributable to his reign.*® 

The accompanying table will clarify the resulting chronological picture. 
Points which require elucidation will be explained in the foot-notes. 

It will be seen after study of this table that many old historical and 
archaeological difficulties are now solved, and that periods of military 
expansion in each country dovetail ‘nicely with similar periods in other 
lands. E.g., the Hyksos expansion under Khayana * of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty falls in the second half of the 17th century; at that time Baby- 
lon, under Abi-eshuh, was at one of the lowest points of its military history, 
while Assyria was feeble, without inscriptions,’’ and Hittite expansion 
under Labarnas and his successors had not yet begun. The Hittite 
expansion then falls during the Sixteenth Dynasty, when the Hyksos 
rulers of Lower Egypt had lost most of their power. Aleppo and Babylon 
were stormed by Mursilis I about the time that Amosis I was pushing 
into Palestine, toward the end of his reign. Immediately after the death 
of Mursilis the Hittite Empire collapsed, allowing the Egyptians full 
freedom to exploit their triumph over the Hyksos by the successive con- 
quest of Palestine and Syria. Among many points where the revised 
chronology is of material help to the comparative archaeologist may be 


‘2 Cf. Sewell in Smith, loc, cit., and O. Neugebauer, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1941, p. 59. 
‘® Thureau-Dangin in Symbolae Paulo Koschaker dedicatae (1939), pp. 11 f. 
‘Georges Dossin, Syria, 1939, pp. 104 f. 

‘® Now conveniently collected by Ebeling in the Reallexikon der Assyriologie, II, 
. 191 f. (1935). Only about seven of these formulas are sufficiently well preserved 
| chronologically clear to be referred with confidence to his reign, 

*® This name, which I have elsewhere shown to be probably Northwest-Semitic (most 
‘ently in Studies in the History of Culture [Leland Volume], 1942, pp. 21 ff., nn. 
7, 36), now turns up among characteristically Northwest-Semitic names in an 

arly dynasty of Assur as Hayanu (gen. Hayani), who seems to have flourished 
vard the end of the third millennium (the name then begins with h, not h, as 
iggested by Poebel, op. cit., p. 273). 

’ There is an epigraphic gap of two centuries from Shamshi-Adad I to A&SSir-nirari 
(1494-1469 B. C.), under whom royal inscriptions begin again. During this period 
«sur seems to have been very weak. 
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mentioned the following, to which attention has not hitherto been called. 
After discovering traces of fortifications of Hyksos style in terre pisée 
at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1932, I proposed dating them “ somewhere in the 
first half of the seventeenth century ” (Annual XVII, 28 f.), basing this 
d:te on Egyptian chronology, Palestinian stratigraphy and archaeological 
parallels, none of which is affected by the new Mesopotamian dates. 
ii escaped Imy~attention that »we—possess an explicit testimony—to_the 
introduction of embankments of terre-pisée-into_Babylonia. In the Su- 
merian date-formula of the last year of Hammurabi, named after an event 
of the preceding year (1687 B.C.), it is stated that “ the wall of Sippar, 
the brilliant city of the Sun-god, was made of great masses of earth ” 
(Accadian version: eper Sipparim issapku, “the earth of Sippar was 
heaped up”). The Mari documents have proved to us that chariot- 
horses were coming into general use in the preceding generation, so it is 
scarcely surprising that earth embankments including much more exten- 
sive terrain within the fortifications, began to appear. During this half 
century similar fortified enclosures probably arose all over Western Asia 
and Lower Egypt. This is only one of many equally striking details. 
There can be no doubt that the Mari documents and the Khorsabad 
List make a really organic picture of the historical evolution of the 
ancient Near East possible for the first time. Henceforth ancient Near- 
Eastern history becomes history, not merely a congeries of more or less 
refractory data. 


A FIXED DATE IN EARLY HEBREW HISTORY? 


It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that Hebrew chronclogy 
becomes increasingly obscure as we go back beyond the eleventh century 
B.C., and that no unanimity of opinion has hitherto been achieved with 
respect to the date of the Exodus and Conquest of Canaan, much less 
with reference to the chronology of the Patriarchs. If the Mesopotamian 
kings mentioned in Genesis XIV could be identified we should have a 
very important chronological peg, though even then we could not be 
completely sure of our ground, for reasons into which we need not enter 
here. 

In 1921 I attempted to find a new solution of this old, but singularly elusive, 
problem by combining the biblical data with the early historical allusions contained 
in the so-called Spartoli Tablets, allusions to events which I dated in the dark age 
after the First Dynasty of Babylon. Chedor-laomer I identified, following previous 
scholars, with a supposed Elamite Kudur-Lagamar, whose named appeared, I thought 
(in agreement with various precursors), in the Spartoli Tablets in the rebus-like 
orthography characteristic of these late tablets, as KU-KU-KU-MAL or KU-KU-KU- 
KU-MAL (once), interpreted as Ku-dur-laham-mal.** However, we now know the 
names of some 40 kings of Elam who flourished between 2100 and 1100 B.C., and 
there is no Kudur-Lagamar among them.?® Moreover, an Elamite king who success- 
fully invaded Babylonia and the West would scarcely be forgotten in later times. 
The natural thing would then be to identify KU-KU-KU-(KU-)MAL and perhaps 
Chedor-laomer with Kudur-Nankhundi of Elam, called Kuter-Nahhunte in the Elamite 
*4 See Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., I (1921), p. 71; Jour. Soc. Or. Res., X (1926), p. 233. 

*5 On the history. of Elam consult now Cameron, History of Early Iran (Chicago, 
1936) ; for chronological tables see pp. 228 ff. 
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inscriptions. This identification was proposed in 1917 by the late Alfred Jeremi 
but he read KU as néhu and MAL as te(?), for which there is no cuneiform warra 
whatever.*° His idea seems, however, to be right; we must naturally read K 
GA(MAL), pronounced hunga in Sumerian and translated into Accadian by so 
form of néhu, “to rest.” 27 The name is then to be read as Kudur-Nahuti, using 
form of the name which is documented in Elamite.*® 

We can now, I think, go farther and seriously propose the phonetic identificat 
of Hebrew Kedor-la‘omer, Greek Chodolla(o) gomor, with the Elamite Kuter-Nahhur 
The Elamites employed the Accadian voiceless stops p, t, k as a rule to write th 
stop sounds. On the other hand, the very same sounds which the Elamites wrote w 
Accadian p, t, k, were generally transcribed by the Accadians (reproducing w) 
they thought they heai«!) with their own voiced stops b, d, g. It follows that 1 
sounds in question were half-voiced, i.e., voiceless-unaspirated stops.*® Such | 
guages as Turkish have only half-voiced stops. Another equally significant phon« 
point to be taken into consideration is that the Elamite sound (or one of the sound 
for which they employed Accadian was g (gh) or something very much like 
This we know from the fact that the Accadians either represented it by writ 
their own / or dropped it entirely in transeription, and from the even more strik 
fact that it was transcribed ‘ayin, originally gayin, in Northwest Semitic (Amor 
Canaanite, Hebrew): cf. Elamite Ha(l)tamtt, “Elam,” which appears in Accad 
as Elamtu and in Hebrew as ‘Elam for older Gailam.*® In the second millennit 
B.C. Semitic gayin was still kept distinct in Northwest Semitic, just as in Arabi 
it later fell together with ‘ayin. Hence there are a number of fine examples of t 
reproduction of non-Semitic g by Northwest-Semitic ‘ayin: e.g., Heb. Sin' 
“Shinar,” for older Sangar, is found transcribed into Accadian cuneiform as Sanj 
and into Egyptian as Sangara, since neither language possessed the sound 7.* 

These observations make it very difficult to separate the Hebrew, and Greek for 
of the name Chedor-laomer (Kédor-la‘omer and Chodolla{o]gomor) from Elam 
Kuter-Nahhunte, heard by the Babylonians as Kudur-Nahhundi (Nanbhundi) and 
Northwest-Semitic tribes as *Kudur-Naggundi. Since the final Hebrew r can ji 
as well be d (the letters looked alike for long periods: e. g., Heb. Tid‘al in Gen. XIV 

appears in Greek as Thargal), and the first of two successive occurrences of n 
“ the same word was often dissimilated,**? *Kudur-Naggundi would become *Kudur- 
Laggundi and the Hebrew form could just as well be *Kedor-lagomed. Dissimilatio1 
of nd to md was common in cuneiform dialects,** yielding *Kudur-Laggumdi. 


The Elamite conqueror Kuter-Nahhunte is known to us from referenc: 
in the inscriptions of the Assyrian king Sardanapalus (ASsur-ban-apli), 
from the hitherto obscure allusions in the Spartoli Tablets, and fron 
a number of Elamite documents which were published and interprete: 
by the late Father Scheil in 1932.54 The Assyrian king, writing abou 


26 Mitteil. Vord. Ges., 21 (1916), pp. 76 ff., 82. 

277In a text of this late date and character, we might expect any form derive: 
actually or theoretically from néhu to be reproduced ideographically by KU-GA: 
e.g., we might have a noun *néhitu (form like fdbitu or zéritu, both from ver 
med. w) or a plural of the qal participle, n@’hiti. 

28 Scheil, Rev. d’Assyr., 29 (1932), pp. 67, 76 (where we have the writing Nahu 
i.e., Nahuti). 

2° For the term and for some analogous phenomena see Worrell, Coptic Sounds, 19 
p- 17 ff., and for the phonetic background cf. St. Einarsson, Language, 1932, pp. 177 ff 

39Qn this name and its history see the fundamental study by A. Poebel, A 
Jour. Sem. Lang., XLVIII (1931), pp. 20 ff. 

31 Cf. especially my remarks, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XL (1923), pp. 125 f. 

32 Cf., e.g., Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik, I, p. 229, 2, 8; 222 

38 E. g., inamdin for inaddin, inandin, etc. (Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram.*, p, 129, §65 
ef. also Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 222, 2, §. For reciprocal dissimilations of our ty; 
cf. also Brockelmann, op. cit., pp. 223, 226, 231. 

34 Revue d’Assyriologie, XXIX (1932), pp. 67 ff. 
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30 B. C., says that Kudur-Nanhundi sacked the temples (esréti) of the 
.nd of Accad (Babylonia) and devastated (uégalpitu) the land itself. 
‘'sewhere he says that the Elamite had carried off the image of the 

ddess Nana from Erech to Elam. The date for this event, 1635 

ariant: 1535) years previously, is obviously exaggerated, but it indi- 

es considerable antiquity for the reign of Kuter-Nahhunte. The 
irtoli Tablets say that Kudur-Nahuti swept like a flood over the cities 
f Accad and burned all their sanctuaries; he reduced the Land of Ellil 
chief god of early Babylonia) to pasture-land (wnammd-ma); he was 
commanded by the gods to attack Babylon itself; he plundered the 
temple Ekur in Nippur. The Elamite inscriptions make him the third 
predecessor of Kuk-naSur, who was the chief ruler of Elam in the first 
year of the Babylonian king Ammi-sadugqa, 1582 B.C. This would locate 
him in the second half of the seventeenth century, perhaps about 1625- 
1610 B.C.** Particularly important isa broken inscription of Shilhak-in- 
Shushinak of Elam (cir. 1140 B. C.), where Kutir-Nahhunte and Temti- 
[Agun] are mentioned together as kings of Elam who had conquered the 
land of Accad.** This important passage makes it certain that Kuter- 
Nahhunte I is referred to, not the short-lived Kuter-Nahhunte IT, son 
of the great conqueror Shutruk-Nahhunte I (cir. 1170-1150 B.C.) ,*" 
since Temti-agun was associated with Kuter-Nahhunte I according to 
contemporary documents. The Spartoli Tablets may, it is true, have 
confused Kuter-Nahhunte I with his namesake, the son of Shutruk- 
Nahhunte, but as I have stressed elsewhere, the proper names which they 
contain carry us back toward the age of the First Dynasty, not to the 
end of the second millennium.** 

Despite the undeniable obscurity of the situation, there does seem now 
to be historical warrant for dating the expedition described in Gen. XIV 
in the late seventeenth century B.C., presumably in the time of Abi- 
eshuh or Ammi-ditana of Babylon and apparently during the period 
when Hyksos power was declining. At the same time we must remember 


°° Scheil’s date 250 years before Ammi-saduqa (ibid., p. 66) is much too high; 
the dating given by the scribes of Sardanapalus cannot be taken literally (see above). 
Cameron’s date about fifty years before the same king is probably correct. In this 
connection we may observe that Cameron’s chronology of the five preceding kings is 
strained to the breaking point by his acceptance of the questionable hypothesis that 
Shilhaha of the Elamite lists was the same as Temti-Shilhak, father of Kudur-Mabuk, 
prince of Emutba! in the early eighteenth century B.C. That the name Silhaha is a 
caritative form of a longer name containing the element Silhak, is clearly right; 
but there is no reason whatever for identifying the two figures, against all chrono- 
logical likelihood. How great the resulting strain is, will be seen from the table on 
p. 229 of Cameron’s book, where he makes Kutir-Nahhunte sukkal of Susa under a 
sukkalmah whose rule is dated conjecturally cir. 1965-1946 B.C., sukkal of Elam 
and Simash under a sukkalmah who is provisionally dated cir. 1945-1918, and 
sukkalmah himself cir. 1850-1841. In other words, he would have lived at least 105 
years, which is conceivable but wholly unnecessary. The systematic rotation in office 
which we find under these successive rulers, should warn us against allowing more 
than a minimal period for the entire group. 

°° Scheil, op. cit., pp. 72 ff., Cameron rejects Scheil’s dating of this reference (p. 82, 
n. 34), but without giving any reason; moreover, he admits that the passage men- 
tions Kuter-Nahhunte, Temti-agun and the land of Accad. 

7 As maintained by Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 77 ff. and Cameron, op. cit., p. 111. 

° Cf. Jour. Soc. Or. Res., 1926, p. 236. 
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that the narrative in question has come down through oral channels an | 
that we need much more precise information before we can interpr: | 
it in detail. It is possible to find other contemporary parallels for namcs 
in this chapter, but most of them must remain uncertain for the present 
If this view proves to be correct, the events described from oral sourc:s 
in Gen. 12-50 could be dated between 1700 and 1550 B.C., in the la: 
phase of the Middle Bronze Age. 


EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROGRESS 
IN PALESTINE 


BY PROFESSOR E. L. SUKENIK 


The Museum of Jewish Antiquities of the Hebrew University, whi: 
was built at a cost of LP 12,000 (from funds bequeathed by the late 
Morris Kootcher, of Windhoek, South Africa) was formally dedicated 
on April 3, 1941. Collections assembled in the course of many years by 
the Department of Archaeology of the Hebrew University form the 
nucleus of the new Museum. Particular interest attaches to its numerous 
ossuaries (small stone coffins in which the bones only are preserved). 
This form of burial was customary among the Jews of Jerusalem from 
the Hasmonean period down to the destruction of the Second Temple. 
The ossuaries, which are ornamented with various geometrical devices, 
often bear the names of the deceased in Hebrew or Greek. 

The fourth season of [Sukenik’s] excavations at Tell Jerisheh near the 


Auja River (on the outskirts of Tel-Aviv) was begun in the summer of 


1940. The tell marks the site of an ancient town whose name is still 
unknown. The history of the site, as the excavations show, goes back 
to the Early Bronze Age (third millennium B.C.). The town enjoyed 
its greatest prosperity and expanded to its largest area under the rule 


8° The enigmatic allusion to Tid‘al (i.e., Tadgal or Targal), king of nations or 
hordes (géyim), which can searcely be separated from the Accadian Ummén Manda 
(for Ma’'da, “ numerous”), may perhaps be compared with the reference to a certain 
Arahab or Arah-abi (apparently Amorite Yarah-abi) the Mada (i.e., Ma’da) chief, 
whom Ammi-ditana claims to have defeated in the year 1613 B. C.—The name Malki- 
sedeq (properly Malki-sadoq, “my king is just”) is parallel in formation to the 
name of the following Babylonian king ‘Ammi-saduqa and a private name Ahi-saduq 
on a cylinder from Aleppo published by Scheil, Rev. d’Assyr., XIII, p. 8. It 
therefore, entirely in place in the Middle Bronze and need not be dated later because 
of the parallel name Addéni-sedeq borne by a prince of Jerusalem in the thirteenth 
century (Jos. 10: 1, 3).—In this connection we may call attention again to the fact 
that the name Jacob appears now in-extra-biblical-sources_as_Ya-a’ (AH) -qu-ub-ilu 
in a tablet from cir. 1725 B.C. discovered by Mallowan.at-Chagar Bazar in northern 
Mesopotamia (Gadd, Iraq, VII [1940], p. 38a). About 1470 B.C. the same name 
in its full form Ya‘gob-el (“ May El protect! ”), appears as the name of a town in 
Palestine (called after the head of a clan who lived in the immediately preceding 
centuries). About 1700 B.C. the closely related name Y‘qb-Hr was borne by a Semitic 
chieftain of the early Hyksos period.—The name Abe{m)ram(a), “ Abram,” appears 
on tablets from the years 1572-1568 B.C. (cf. Jour. Bib. Lit., 1935, pp. 193 ff.).—The 
name Aburahana, possibly “ Abraham,” is found-in the execration texts from < 
1850 B.C. published by Posener in 1940 (BuLLeTin, No. 83, p. 34). 
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the Hyksos in Palestine during the seventeenth century B.C. It was 
en surrounded by a massive glacis built of alternate layers of sand and 
rth and reinforced with brick walls. Thanks to the fact that the glacis 
is in an excellent state of preservation, it was possible to determine 
e type of fortification used in the town more accurately than on any 
her site so far excavated. The Jerisheh glacis is a perfect example of 
‘yksos fortifications [see above, p. 33—W.F.A.|. In the Late Bronze 
riod, too, the town enjoyed considerable prosperity, as can be inferred 
ym remains of buildings and fairly numerous imported objects (chiefly 
rom Cyprus). In the succeeding Iron Age a decline set in, and the site 
was finally abandoned in the eleventh or tenth century B.C. 

In 1925-27 Drs. L. A. Mayer and E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity excavated part of the so-called Third Wall of Jerusalem, which 
was begun by Agrippa and hastily completed after the outbreak of the 
great Jewish rebellion against Rome. These excavations were resumed 
in 1940, when a new section of the wall was laid bare forming a continuous 
line with the sections previously found. The latest discovery consists 
of the lowest course of a wall and a tower just over thirteen metres wide. 
In 1941, when work was resumed by the University jointly with the 
American School of Oriental Research, a further section of the wall and 
another tower some twenty metres long and seven and a half wide were 
found. This second tower is the largest so far discovered on the Third 
Wall. The two sections excavated in 1940 and 1941 have a combined 
length of 275 metres. Beginning from the Swedish School (where the 
excavations were started) the wall extends in a straight line for a distance 
of 750 metres. Behind the second tower mentioned above, which is near 
the slope of the Kedron Valley, the wall is diverted in a southerly di- 
rection. Should further excavations reveal the exact point at which the 
wall changes its direction, one of the most vexed problems of the topo- 
graphy of ancient Jerusalem will have been solved. [See BuLietin, No. 
33, pp. 4-7.] 

In 1940 and 1941 several ancient Jewish burial caves were investigated 
by the Museum. From the architectural point of view the most in- 
teresting of these caves are some near the village of Silwan on the Jericho 
Road. One is a four-story catacomb hewn out in the rock, with seven 
chambers containing fifty burial niches in the form of kékhim and arco- 
solia. The entrance, which is decorated with a gable with acroteria and 
two pilasters, is reached through a small courtyard in front of the cave. 
Above some of the niches are graffiti, one of which can be deciphered as 
“Martha.” The importance of the burial ground is emphasized by a 
flight of steps leading down into the valley. The date of the tomb is 
approximately that of the reign of Herod the Great. 

In the village of Bethany a burial cave was found dating approximately 
from the second century A. D., a fact which leads to the inference that 
the villages in the environs of Jerusalem were inhabited by Jews even 
after the Bar Kokhba rebellion, when they were forced to live outside 
the city itself. 

Burial caves have also been cleared in the Kedron Valley. Some have 
long since been completely ransacked, but they are of archaeological 
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interest owing to their layout and structure. Fortunately, five were st 
closed, and these contained numerous ossuaries painted red and yello’’ 
variously ornamented, and bearing inscriptions in Aramaic and Gre« 
Earthenware vessels in the cave were of great use in determining t 
period, which has been fixed as beginning with the Hasmoneans a1 
continuing through the reigns of the Herods until just before the « 
struction of the Second Temple. From the inscriptions on the ossuar 
it is obvious that the caves were used as burial places not only for Jewi:! 
inhabitants of Jerusalem but of other Palestinian towns as well, a 
possibly also for Jews from other countries. 

In one cave ten ossuaries were found arranged in two rows, one above 
the other, on a shelf hewn out of the stone floor. Though without orn 
mentation, all these ossuaries bear inscriptions either carved in the sto 
or traced in green paint. The feminine names include “ Shabbatith ” a 
“ Aristobula ” (feminine form of “ Aristobulus,” a name borne by many 
members of the Hasmonean and Herodian families), neither of whi 
had previously been found in Palestinian inscriptions of the period. T 
name “ Jacob ” occurs for the first time on an ossuary here, and anoth 
bears the double appellation “ Alexander Qarnith.” 

In another cave there were eight kékhim, three of which contain 
ossuaries with rosettes. Only two bore inscriptions, one of which (writte: 
in black on the side) gives the name of Simeon bar Kaspai. who seems 
to have belonged to the guild of the silver-smiths. On another ossuary 
in this cave the proper name “ Sabora,” which seems to signify sage or 
wise man, appears twice. 

In one cave there is a separate room for ossuaries in addition t 
kékhim. Among the Hebrew names carved on the lids or sides of the 
ossuaries are “John,” “Jonathan,” and the like. The front of one of 
the ossuaries bears the names of six members of a family, including the 
feminine names “Salome” and “ Mariame” (Mary), and the masculine 
names “Eliezer” and “Joseph.” The carved ornamentation on the 
ossuaries is of especial interest, as it represents buildings, and is therefore 
helpful in determining the contemporary styles of architecture. 





NEW DOCUMENTS FROM NUZI?! 


The vast quantities of tablets discovered at Yorghan Tepe, the ancie1 
Nuzi, were divided between the American School at Baghdad (n 
temporarily stored at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chi 
cago) ? and the Semitic Museum of Harvard which received the lion’ 


1 Excavations at Nuzi, Vol. IV: Miscellaneous Texts from Nuzi, Part I, by Rober 
H. Pfeiffer and Ernest R. Lacheman, Harvard Semitic Series, Vol. XIII, Harvar 
University Press, 1942, pp. ix + 105; plates X. Price $5.00. © 

? Published in Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi, Publications of th 
Baghdad Schools, Vols. I (Paris, 1927), II (Paris, 1930), III (Paris, 1931), IV 
(Philadelphia, 1934), by Edward Chiera; and Vol. VI (New Haven, 1939), by E. 
Lacheman. Also “New Nuzi Texts and a New Method of Copying Cuneifo 
Tablets,” by E. R. Lacheman, in JAOS LV (1935) 429-31 and 6 plates. 
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ire, namely, over 4,000 tablets. 367 of these Harvard tablets had been 
i blished before the appearance of the present volume,’ leaving over 3,000 

ts to be dealt with. Pfeiffer and Lacheman are undertaking the 

‘den of publishing this immense backlog and the volume under review 

hich contains nearly 400 tablets) is the first step toward executing this 
‘ast project in a methodical and comprehensive manner. 

.\s in Annual XVI, the texts are only transliterated, but are not copied. 
his last mentioned procedure is unnecessary now in view of the knowl- 
ize of Kirkuk script that can be gained by perusal of the considerable 
imber of texts that have already been published in copied form. In 
idition the expense and time necessary for preparing copies for publica- 

tion would provide an unessential handicap severely hampering the 
project to which the two co-authors have dedicated themselves. 

\ccuracy in transliteration is achieved through strict adherence to the 
Thureau-Dangin system. This procedure insures correct appraisal of the 
underlying signs and the correct variants on the part of anyone differing 
with the authors in reading and interpretation, about which differences 
of opinion are unavoidable. Pfeiffer and Lacheman go to even greater 
lengths in aiding the reader in such matters, for. doubtful signs and 
damaged passages are discussed and reproduced on pp. 98-104. 

At the end of the volume there are ten plates on which are reproduced 
eight important Semitic Museum texts. Of these, three* are reproduc- 
tions of key texts appearing in this volume, for they contain the same 
items and personal names which form the burden of a considerable 
portion of the other texts transliterated in the volume. Also reproduced 
are the four texts® previously published in Annual XVI which deal 
with oil rations for the gods. A final text ® enumerating objects and 
containing interesting Hurrian words is a very welcome addition. 

It is to be hoped that this volume presages others in the same vein. 


Pierre M. Purves 


SOME RECENTLY RECEIVED BOOKS 


Outstanding among archaeological publications recently received is Vol. LVIII of 
the Oriental Institute Publications of the University of Chicago, Pre-Sargonid 
Temples in the Diyala Region (University of Chicago Press, 1942, xvii + 320 pp. 
with 213 figures in the text + 30 pls. and folding charts) by Pinhas Delougaz and 

ston Lloyd, with chapters by Henri Frankfort (general director of the Iraq Ex- 

dition) and Thorkild Jacobsen. The volume is a model of what an archaeological 


Published in Excavations at Nuzi, Vol. I, Harvard Semitic Series, Vol. V (1929) 
y Edward Chiera, Vol. II, Harvard Semitic Series, Vol. IX (1932) by Robert H. 
feiffer; One Hundred New Selected Nuzi Texts, transliterated by Robert H. Pfeiffer 
rith translations and commentary by E. A. Speiser, Annual XVI (1935-36). Also 
SU = Siqlu,” by E. R. Lacheman, JAOS LVII (1937), 181-4. This tabulation does 
include 230 pre-Nuzi texts found at the same site and published by Theophile 
1es Meek in Excavations at Nuzi, Vol. III, Harvard Semitic Series X (1935). 
Catalogue Nos. SMN 21, 132, 165. 
° Catalogue Nos. SMN 491, 690, 799, 2153 + 2154, appearing respectively as texts 
47-50 in Annual XVI. 
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publication should be: text, plans and photographs are equally good. Moreover t 
excavations themselves were so well organized and so satisfactorily recorded that t 
critic is left with nothing tangible to criticize. The Oriental Institute, Profess r 
Frankfort, and his associates are all to be congratulated on a magnificent job. Wh t 
this publication means for the relative chronology of Sumerian culture, for + 
history of Sumerian architecture and related subjects, can scarcely be exaggerated 

a sober reviewer. There are few and unimportant inscriptions, but Dr. Jacobs 
has managed to extract what information there is, as well as to make a number 
exceptionally important philological observations (e. g., pp. 292-4, 297-8). 

Also from the Oriental Institute is the third part of Professor Ignace J. Gelb’s 
Hittite Hieroglyphs (Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 21, 1942, xix 
75 pp.), which again advances our still scanty knowledge of the hieroglyphic Hitt 
script, besides making valuable contributions to our even more limited material for 
Hittite grammar (noun and pronoun). We congratulate the author on a fine pie 
of work. Much arduous research remains, however, before we can make reasonably 
sure translations of any complete inscription in hieroglyphic Hittite. 

Several young British archaeologists have collaborated on an extremely use! 
archaeological survey of ancient sites (mostly mounds) in the Plain of Jabba east 
of Aleppo in northern Syria (“An Archaeological Survey of the Plain of Jabbul, 
1939,” by R. Maxwell Hyslop, J. du Plat Taylor, M. V. Seton Williams, J. D’A. 
Waechter, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, April, 1942, pp. 8-40, with 10 pls.). The 
sherds have been well handled, and seem to be correctly dated. The reconnaissa 
of the writer in 1931 has not yet been published in detail; a brief account of 
appeared in the Bulletin, No. 49 (Feb. 1933), pp. 30f. (understandably overlook 
by the authors). In a future study of this kind the Arab names of the visited sites 
should be reproduced with more care for phonetic precision, in view of the importance 
which such names often have for historical topography. 





Professor W. H. Worrell of the University of Michigan has published another of 
his valuable Coptic volumes, Coptic Texts in the University of Michigan Collections 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1942, xiii + 375 pp. + 11 pls., $5.00). 
Worrell and his collaborators have done a splendid job oi editing Old-Testament texts 
on vellum, letters and documents on papyrus, and other documents and letters on 
ostraca. The distinguished authority on Greek papyri, Professor H. C. Youtie, and 
the editor have collaborated with remarkable success in the elucidation of a curious 
group of ostraca, called etmélon, “to the mill,” the first specimens of which were 
published in 1927. The last two chapters of the book, by Worrell and Werner Vycich, 
will attract Egyptologists, since these chapters contain the official publication of the 
traditions of spoken Coptic still surviving in Christian villages of Upper Egypt, 
called today Zéniyah. The existence of a living Coptic tradition was unknown until 
Vycichl described it in 1936. Worrell followed him to the site and the collaboration 
of the two eminent philologians has produced extraordinary results, presented with 
the linguistic brilliancy for which Worrell is celebrated among the cognoscenti. The 
reviewer hopes to discuss the subject in detail elsewhere. 

A recent arrival in this country, Dr. Wolf Leslau, formerly of Vienna and subse- 
quently of Paris, was able to bring out copies of his valuable work Docwmen 
Tigrigna (Paris, 1941, ix + 388 pp. and 15 folding charts) when he was forced 
leave France. The volume contains original narratives in the Tigrigna dialect 
northern Abyssinia, taken down by the author from a native informant, as well a 
detailed grammatical analysis of this comparatively little-known dialect. The work 
has been extremely well done, and will be of direct value both to Semitists and to 
persons requiring a knowledge of Tigrigna for practical purposes. We congratulate 


the author. 
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,ave received a number of books in the field of Judaica, which are quite outside 
of our field in the BULLETIN but merit the widest possible circulation. Foremost 
g them are the first three quarto volumes of Professor Louis Ginsberg’s great 
wor:, A Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud (in Hebrew, with a valuable English 
intreduction of 60 pages, New York, The Jewish Theological Seminary, 1941). 
Covering nearly 1500 pages, it is a true monumentum aere perennius for its distin- 
guisied author. In view of the outstanding importance of the Yerushalmi as a source 
of data bearing on Palestinian life and topography in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, this work has direct importance for the student of ancient Palestine— 
consider, for instance, the extent to which Dalman draws on the Jerusalem Talmud 
in his Orte und Wege Jesu and Arbeit und Sitte in Paldéstina—From the Jewish 
Theclogical Seminary comes also the brilliant book by Professor Saul Lieberman, 
Greck in Jewish Palestine: Studies in the Life and Manners of Jewish Palestine in 
the [I-IV Centuries 0. E, (New York, The Jewish Theological Seminary, 1942, pp. 
ix + 207), in which the foremost younger talmudist of our day shows the extent to 
which Greek language and usages influenced the Jews of Palestine. Naturally many 
of the comparisons are open to criticism, but there can be no doubt that the total 

icture is correct. If the author had included the data used by S. Krauss in his 
standard (but already antiquated) Archdologie des Talmuds, the picture would have 
been far more impressive, but the conclusions would have remained unchanged.— 
Dr. Abraham Neuman, president of Dropsie College in Philadelphia, has brought out 
a valuable work on The Jews in Spain, in two solid volumes full of interesting 
matter, all carefully documented (Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society, 1942, 
pp. xxxi + 286 and xi-++ 399). From Dr. Neuman’s pen comes also Cyrus Adler, 
a Biographical Sketch (New York, the American Jewish Committee, 1942, pp. ix + 
233). Attractively written and printed, it is a worthy memorial of a great man, to 
whom the Schools owe a lasting debt (cf. BULLETIN, No, 78, 1 ff., No. 84, pp. 24 f.) — 
Political and social trends of today are the subject of two very useful books, Hssays 
on Anti-Semitism, edited by Professor Koppel 8S. Pinson (New York, Conference on 
Jewish Relations, 1942), and British Policy in Palestine, by Professor Paul L. Hanna 
(Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1942). 


amc 


All persons interested in Near-Eastern archaeology, in Syria, and in the American 
University of Beirut are urgently advised to subscribe for Berytus, a journal which 
has already made itself indispensable. The journal was inaugurated in Beirut, found 
a second home in Copenhagen, and will, we hope, find a more durable home in this 
country, where Volume VII, Part I, is about to appear, under the editorship of 
Professor Harald Ingholt (Associate Trustee of the Schools). The subscription price 
for the entire volume is $3.00, which may be sent to the Near East College Asso- 


ciation, 50 West 50th St., New York City. 
W.F.A. 


PROFESSOR GLUECK’S NEWS-LETTERS FROM PALESTINE 


If any person interested in the work of the Schools or in Palestine does not get a 
chance to read these News-letters, he is missing a real treat. Since the April number 
of the BULLETIN appeared, there have been eight of these fascinating communications 
from Palestine (Nos. 9-16), dated from May 7 to August 22, containing more than 
fifty closely typed sheets of mimeographed matter. Anyone not now receiving them 
wili do so on becoming an Associate Member of the Schools. Write at once to New 


Haven! 
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SLIDE LECTURES 


The American Schools have six slide lectures for distribution on topics of 
biblical; historical and archaeological interest. They may be borrowed by men 
of the American Schools. Non-members pay a rental fee of $3.00 per lecture. 
who use the lectures assume express charges. It has usually been found most 
venient to send them packed in their special slide containers, by express collect, 
to return them by prepaid express. 

Members of the American Schools are those who represent their teaching ins 
tions on the Corporation of the Schools or those who annually pay $5 or mo 
dues, and who in consideration of this receive the Bulletin and the Annual, 
place of the latter a special volume. They may use the slide lectures free of ch 
as often and as many as desired, except for expressage. 

Each slide lecture is provided with a full set of notes. The slides themselves 
standard size, 344 x 4 inches. The titles are given below together with the numl 
slides in each lecture. 


) Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Palestine (67) 
) The Story of the Alphabet (46) 
3) How We Got Our Bible (45) 
) The Nabataean Temple at Khirbet et-Tannur (46) 
5) Jerash, the Pompeii of Palestine (52) 
6) Petra, the “ Rose-Red City” of Transjordan (some in color) (42) 


Each set of slides weighs between ten and twelve pounds. Sample costs of exp 
ing twelve pounds from New Haven are: 
to New York .30 

Baltimore .40 
to Chicago .70 

San Francisco 1.76 


Arrangements made well ahead of time will prove most satisfactory. Addres 
enquiries to the office of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospec 


Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


lers for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
)riental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Biblical Archaeologist 
opular quarterly, begun in 1938, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 
numbers are available. 


Bulletin 
juarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
es. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Many back numbers are available. 


> Annual 
A series of technical monographs. edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vols. I-III are out of print; Vols. IV-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original 
price $5.00) each; Vols. XII-XXI cost $2.50 each; Vols. XVITI-XIX (Heplorations in 
Eastern Palestine, III. by Nelson Glueck), though a double volume, also costs only 
$2.50. Vols. XXI-XXII (to appear soon) is a double volume, priced at $4.00. 


Offprint Series 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
1933 - $0.60 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL Criticism (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin. Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. Il. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. (Out of print.) 


Publications of the Baghdad School 

TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT NuzI (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; Vol. 
VI by the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.— III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Mixed 
Texts. KE. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 
1939. $2.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

Texts: JOINT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT Nuzi (Published by Har- 

vard University Press). 

Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00.— Vol. II. Archives of 
Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00.— Vol. III. Old 
Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 1935. $6.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). 

Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Irag. R. F. 8S. 
Starr. Vol. II (Plates), 1937. $10.00; Vol. I (Text), 1939. $5.00. 

The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible, Edited by Elihu Grant, 

938. $2.00. 

Gera:a, City of the Decapolis, Edited by Carl H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00 

The Other Side of the Jordan. Nelson Glueck. 1940. $2.50. 

Whai Mean These Stones? Millar Burrows. 1941. $2.50. 
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